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New Era in waiabn, 


Our venerable and distinguished contemporary, 
the American Agriculturist, has just discovered 
that a new era in fencing has dawned upon the 
country ; that steel and iron are to supplant wood 
as fencing material. The consequence is that the 
pages of that excellent journal fairly bristle with 
pictures of barbed wires, beginning with the 
original horse shoe nail, wrapped around a plain 
wire, to the very latest whim of the prolific in- 
vantors of the fierce-looking and dangerous steel 
rail that is now being sold for fencing purposes, 
to harmless and unsuspecting farmers. Now, 
we look upon the American Agriculturist as an 
honored uncle of the FARM JOURNAL, whom we 
never mention except to praise, but we greatly 
fear our elderly relative is a little off the track 
in this case. 

Suppose, now, we quote what an old farmer 
has to say about barbed steel wire fencing—one 


who has made a practical test: “‘ Tt afforded but 
little protection, and some of the cows were badly 
injured. One of them had a teat torn entirely 
out. She was one of our best, but we were forced 
to sell her to the butcher. Others get their elders 
and teats badly lacerated. The cost of the fence 
was a dead loss and this, taken in connection 
with the loss of the cow referred to, was not less 
than $80. Hence we pronounce this barbed wire 
fence too barbarous for a protection against stock. 
If we must resort to iron for fencing, we want 
none of this pattern. We caution our farmers 
to have nothing to do with it; it is dangerous to 
both man and beast. We would not eyen recom- 
mend it for lot enclosures in and vi 

But just as the new era “daii5’ up goes the 
price of iron nearly one hundred per cent, so 
that iron posts are entirely out of the question as 
being too costly. As for steel rails, costing per 
pound, all along, double as much as iron, and 
being but little better, they were simply an in- 
vention of somebody to make money, and never 
should have had a place as fencing material at all. 

Our conclusions are: ist.—The fencing ma- 
“terial of the era now dawning will consist more 
largely of iron than heretofore, but, 2d, iron 
posts will not be used unless there is a great fall 
in the price of iron, a circumstance not likely to 
occur. 3d, to turn cattle and horses only, a 
fence consisting of wooden posts with three iron 
No. 6 wires will prove the cheapest and best fence. 
The bottom wire, about two feet from the ground, 
may have barbs upon it, to prevent cattle from 
pushing against it; the top wire should have 
“plastering lath wired to it horizontally, the lath 
whitewashed, to prevent animals running into 
the fence. 4th. To turn sheep and hogs wooden 
fence is cheapest and best. 5th, as to the fence 
of the more distant future for turning cattle, we 
are not prepared to name it; but many farmers 
in the old dairy sections will say ‘‘fence! no 
fence!””? The soiling system, that will feed and 
support one hundred cows on one hundred acres, 
requires no fence at all, for the cows do not graze, 


but are fed at the barn winter and summer. 
> 


Seed Corn for 1880. 


Any farmer who thinks he has a superior vari- 
ety of corn ought to be willing to distribute it, at 
a fair price, among his brother farmers. Weshall 
be glad to assist in the distribution by receiving 
and placing on exhibition, at the FARM JOUR- 
NAL office, such specimen ears as may be sent us. 
Our charge will be—nothing. Bring along the 








samples, with description and price of the corn. 








High Farming at Elmwood.—No. 8. 


BY JACOB BIGGLE, 

[As there has been recently a large increase in the num- 
ber of those who read the Farm JOURNAL, it seems proper 
for us to say that Mr. Jacob Biggle, who writes this series 
of papers, is a retired Philadelphia merchant, who bought 
a farm in Montgomery county a year ago, and who, at our 
suggestion, is writing out his experience for the benefit of 
the public,—Eprror. ] 

I am positive in the opinion that every farmer 
should keep accurate accounts of his operations 
and sum up his profits and losses at the close of 
the year. Many, I know, neglect to do so; the 
accounts they keep are meagre indeed, showing 
simply the cash received and the cash paid out, 
and sometimes not even that. Such farmers never 
know where they stand ; they grope in the dark, 
as it were, and never know how near the sheriff 
is upon their heels. 

At the close of the first year at Elmwood, I 
promptly balanced my books and found exactly 
where I stood. These papers would not be con- 
plete if I did not squarely admit that the balance 
was on the wrong side of the ledger. But the 
fact did not surprise me, for, looking over the 
year, I can point out some expensive mistakes 
that were made, nor does it dishearten me, for, 
recognizing the errors committed, I can avoid 
them in the future. 

The following table shows the cost in the be- 
ginning, of Elmwood Farm, and for stockiu z the 
same : 


Farm, 111 acres @ $1.46, - $16,206 00 
Machin ery and Imp ylements, 4 832 74 

orses, - - 1,021 00 
Dairy Stock | - - - 9,150 00 
Swine, - - - - 181 00 
Poultry, - - - - 58 00 
Miscellaneous, - - - 591 18 

Total, - $28,039 92 


During the nine inlaid from April 1st to 
December 31st inclusive, | expended for 
Repairs to Buildings, Stock and 


Machinery, - $421 00 
Drainage of Lands and Fence es, - 376 21 
Fertilizers and Trees, - - 211 79 
Wages of Help, . - - 455 01 
Miscellaneous, - - 184 00 


Interest on Investment, - 1,057 30 
Depreciation in the value of Stock, 2 130 46 
Depreciation in valueof Mac hinery 


and Implements, 2,800 97 


Total, . - 

The last two items exhibit the costliness of 
some of the mistakes made at the start. To 
particularize: the clover huller, which I do not 
need, must be now rated as second-hand and 
marked at one-half its cost. My steam engine, 
though never fired up, has depreciated one-half ; 
two farm and two market wagons, where one of 
each is sufficient, counts a loss; my tile-making 


$7,636 74 
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machine, though never used, was costly and 
now valued at seventy-five per cent off the manu- 
facturer’s price; and so I mark down in valuation 
a hay loader, used once; wheat cultivator never 
used ; steam cow-milker used once; cheese-mak- 
ing machine used once; power churn, never 
used; and other smaller implements not neces- 
sary to enumerate. The depreciation in the 
value of stock is not as marked as in machinery 
and implements. The fact is I have the same 
stock, thoroughbred Short-horns, costing origi- 
nally over five thousand dollars, more than 
double their actual value for dairy purposes ; 
but a conscientious regard for accuracy compels 
me to record the costliness of the mistake I made 
in purchasing this breed of animals at so high a 
price. 

Consideration for the truth requires, unfortu- 
nately, a statement of the income from products 
sold and on hand during the nine months. It 
would be agreeable to omit this, as the figures 
do not gratify by their immensity nor give an ex- 
alted idea of the profitableness of the ancient and 
honorable calling of agriculture. Received for 


Hay, Straw and Grain Sold, $856 29 
Three Cows, - - - . 114 10 
Butter and Calves, - - 84 63 

ilk, - ~ - - - - 213 32 
a not needed, - = 4 

an a - - . 

avast end Frei - - - 81 38 
Timber, - 108 73 


Products remaining unsold, (estimated,) 20 00 
Increase in value of farm (partly owing 

to a general rise and partly to my 

su or system of tillage and im- 


provements put on,) - - - 2,600 00 
Total, - - - - $4,015 48 

Expenditures and Losses, - - $7,686 74 

Receipts and Gains, - - - 4,015 48 


Total, on the wrong side of the Ledger, - $3,621 26 


Comment on this result is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary. While it is true, that it was not anticipated 
in the beginning, yet as one mistake after another 
was being developed, I had for some time ex- 
pected that my first year’s operations would 
show a loss. I now start upon the second year 
at Elmwood with courage and resolution, intent 
upon bringing about a different result from the 
one here recorded, by the time the books of 1880 
are closed. Let the reader follow me and see if 
we do not learn and unlearn some things that 
may prove profitable to both of us before the 


year ends. 
<> ___ 


A One Hundred Acre Farm. 








Does farming pay in the Middle States?—That de- 
pends on who does the farming.—Christopher 
Shesrer’s experience. 

A visit yesterday to the farm of Mr. Chris- 
topher Shearer, five miles north of Reading, gave 
me a good idea of progress. This farm contains 
100 acres, and has upon it an orchard of Bartlett 
pears, which occupies 10 acres; there are also 40 
acres in peaches and apples, and another apple 
orchard which occupies 18 acres of land. From 
10 to 20 acres are planted in tobacco, and the 
balance of the land is planted in potatoes, rye, 
strawberries, artichokes, willow trees for baskets, 
and a nursery of peach trees. There is also a 
large pond for gathering ice, to supply an im- 
mense refrigerator, in which the fruit is stored 
and kept until the market is favorable for its sale. 

The crops gathered this year were 1000 bushels 
of pears, which sold on an average of $2 per 
bushel ; the peach orchard, which is quite young, 
produced 400 baskets, which sold for $1 per 
basket. From the apple orchard there were 
picked 2000 bushels, which sold from $1 to $1.50 
per bushel. The apples that fell from the trees, 
and those not considered worth sending to market, 
were sent to the cider press, and from them 200 
barrels of juice were obtained, which is now in 





large vats to remain until it becomes vinegar, 
selling at 15 cents per gallon. The patch of 
tobacco yielded from 1500 to 2000 pounds per 
acre, and sold at 15 cents per pound. In addition 
to this, 2,000,000 of tobacco plants were sold, at 
$1 per 1000; 1200 bushels of Jerusalem arti- 
chokes were raised, for the purpose of feeding 
cattle, but most of them were sold in New York, 
at from $2.50 to $3 per barrel, for pickling pur- 
poses, most of them being used in restaurants and 
bar-rooms as appetizers or forlunch. Thesale of 
willows produced $100 this year, and from the 
nursery $500 was obtained by the sale of young 
peach and apple trees. Last spring, four acres 
were planted in strawberries, and it is ex- 
pected that next year at least 10,000 quarts 
will be gathered. Notwithstanding the long dry 
spell in this section of the State, grapes enough 
were gathered to make 600 gallons of wine, which 
readily sells for $1 per gallon. Mr. Shearer also 
purchased grapes enough from his neighbors to 
make 500 gallons more. On the other portions 
of the land there were gathered 35 tons of hay, 
400 bushels of potatoes, and 250 bushels of rye. 
There was also sold $200 worth of ice, the pond 
yielding more than was necessary for supplying 
the refrigerator, and $200 was received from 
other farmers for storing fruit, &c., in the ice- 
house. The entire cost of farming the land, in- 
cluding fertilizers, was for the year $4000. The 
products amounted to over $12,000, quite a re- 
spectable profit on 100 acres of land.—NAMELOC, 
in the Philadelphia Ledger. 


Live Stock Insurance. 








Constitution and by-laws of a live company—A 
chart for others to follow if they choose—Where 
there is no company let one be started—Now is 
@® good ie 2 fee 
We promised our readers some time ago to 

give the out-line of the constitution and by-laws 

of some successful farmers’ live stock insurance 
company, as a guide to those who wish to estab- 
lish companies in neighborhoods where they do 
not exist, and now fulfill that promise. The 
company whose by-laws we quote from has been 
in operation twenty-three years, and it is there- 
fore fair to conclude that its plan is a safe one, 

It strikes us that it is just as important to in- 
sure against loss of stock by accident and disease 
as against loss of buildings by fire. We deem 
storm insurance a good thing also, and we may 
yet give a plan for a safe insurance against loss 
by floods and hurricanes. 

PREAMBLE. 

For our mutual benefit we agree to associate 
ourselves into a body (corporate) to protect each 
other _—— loss that may occur to our horses, 
mules, horned cattle, swine, &c., by disease, ac- 
cident or death, as well as other species provided 
for the laws governing this institution. 

CONSTITUTION. 

We quote only essential points; common de- 
tails can be readily filled out : 

Article 1 gives name to the association. 

Article 2 requires each member to pay 50 cents 
admission fee. 

Article 3.—Each member shall value his own 
stock, and shall pay a premium of 50 cents to 
the $100 of the amount insured. 

Article 4, designates the officers. 

Article 5, provides for special meetings. 

Article 6.—Any member who may suffer any 
loss of property insured by this company, shall 
immediately inform the president, who shall, 
without delay, appoint three members of the 
company a committee, who shall immediately 

roceed to make an appraisment, and after hay- 
ing ascertained the amount the person may be 
entitled to, shall report to the Board, who shall 
make provison and payment as hereinafter speci- 
fied within thirty days. 





Article 7.—No loss shall be paid for when 
caused by abuse, neglect or non-attendance dur- 
ing sickness, nor when or can be shown by satis- 
factory evidence that it occurred through design 
or wilful neglect on the part of the owner. 

Article 8.—No drove-horse or horned cattle 
shall be insured by this company unless in a 
healthy condition. 

Article 9.—When the funds in the treasury 
are insufficient to meet the wants of the company, 
each member shall be taxed in proportion to 
their respective amount of insurance, to meet 
the wants of the company. 

Article 10.—At the annual meeting two suita- 
ble persons shall be appointed by the president, 
in each township to receive the taxes, and pay 
the same over to the treasurer within twenty 
days after receiving the duplicate. 

Article 11.—Any member neglecting to pay 
his or her tax according to the requirements of 
this Constitution shall be notified by the secre- 
tary with a written notice, ani shall not receive 
any benefit from the company, unless after 30 
days all arrearages charged against them on the 
books are paid. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article 1, defines the duties of the president, 

Article 2, defines the secretary’s duties; he 
shall receive the annual salary of Fitty dollars. 
For every refusal or neglect of duty shall pay the 
treasurer one dollar. 

Ariticle 3 defines the duties of the treasurer; 
his salary is fixed at $10. 

Article 4.—Any person offering horses or 
mules for insurance shall furnish the secretary 
& written description of each horse or mule sepa- 
rately, with the value annexed ; and each horse 
or mule not noticed in said specification shall 
not be considered insured. In horned cattle, he 
shall furnish the number and kind, the value of 
his best stock, and the average value of his lot. 
No single animal shall be insured for more than 
two hundred dollars, nor less than five dollars, 
All specifications shall be signed by the insured 
end filed in the secretary’s office, and every 
member of this association shall procure from 
the Secretary an attested my of his or her de- 
scription of stock as filed in his office, which in 
case of loss, shall be laid before the committee of 
investigation. 

Article 5.—Any member changing horses or 
mules sha}l alter his specification within three 
days after changing, or forfeit his insurance, on 
said horse or mule, until said alteration is made. 

Article 6.—No cows shall be insured in this 
Association for more than sixty dollars per head, 
and any member purchasing and keeping more 
cattle on his farm than he has insured, shall for- 
feit the benefits of the company after ten days 
from said purchase, if he do not add them to his 
insurance. 

Article 7.—The Board after having received 
the report of the appraising committee, as pro- 
vided for in Article 6, of the Constitution, shall 
within thirty days after receiving the appraisin 
committee’s report of the loss, pay the full 
amount of said committee’s report. 

Article 8.—Any member having an’ animal 
that is insured in this association, injured in any 
way that he thinks it will not recover, he may 
apply to the president, who shall appoint three 
suitable persons, (members) who shall investi- 
gate the condition of said animal, and if in their 
opinion it is past recovery they shall value said 
animal and order it to be destroyed. 

Article 9.—Any member whose horse, mule 
or horned cattle shall die when from home, (that 
is insured in this association), said member shall 
appoint three suitable persons to value said ani- 
mal, and such member shall return said certifi- 
cate of valuation to the president, who shall ap- 
point three members of this association, to con- 
sider said certificate and report as in other cases 
of appraisement. 

Article 10.—The secretary shall have the 
‘etal to insure stock owned jointly by the land- 
ord and tenant, said insurance to be made in the 
tenant’s name. 

Article 11.—The collector in each township 
shall receive five per cent for collecting and pay- 
ing to the treasurer the amount of their —. 
tive duplicates. At the first stated meeting of the 
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Board after said taxes are due, the collector shall 
report all delinquents on said books, and for such 
neglect or refusal he shall forfeit and pay into 
the hands of the treasurer the sum of one dollar. 

Article 12.—The stated meetings of the Board of 
Managers shall be on the first Monday evening 
of every month, unless altered by their adjourn- 
ments; and at all said meetings of the Board, 
the sum of 25 cents shall be allowed each Mana- 
ger, if present. Said sum to be paid out of the 
funds of the association. 

Article 13, Sec. 1.—All stock offered for insur- 
ance in this company shall be in a healthy con- 
dition or else the insurance on said stock shall 
be forfeited. 

Sec. 2.—Members of this association shall be 
allowed to have their stock insured immediately 
after said purchase is made. Provided said ani- 
mal conforms with the requiremente of Sec. 1. 

Article 14.—Hogs that are offered for insur- 
ance in this association shall be averaged the 
same as horned cattle. 

This is the ground-work of a little neighbor- 
hood company that may be established in any 
locality where none exists to the advantage of 
tne community. It will afford cheap and effec- 
tive insurance at a small cost, as there are no 
big salaries to pay and no cormorants to prey 
upon the treasury as in the case of the large 
corporations. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Scours in Calves. 











A troublesome disease—What several prominent 
gentlemen have to say about it—Recipes for its 
cure. 

What is the cause and what the remedy of the 
complaint known as “‘scours”’ in calves? We 
have sought and obtained the views of several 
intelligent observers on the above points, which 
we lay before our readers. The noted dairyman 
and writer on dairy subjects, 

EASTBURN REEDER, 

says that this disease may arise from different 
causes. In very young calves it sometimes hap- 
pens that the cow’s milk is too rich, causing the 
calf to scour. In this case it will be best to put 
the calf to another cow, or if to be raised, feed it 
skimmed milk. It is proverbial among dairy- 
men that the best butter cows make the poorest 
veals. The calf requires caseine more than butter 
to make it thrive. Milk that contains six per 
cent or more of butter, had better be skimmed 
after standing twelve or twenty-four hours before 
being fed to young cows. 

Scours may arise from other causes, but they 
may all be generally traced to the food. An old 
veterinary surgeon several years ago gave me 
the following recipe, which he said would cure 
a sick calf of almost any disorder: 


1 tablespoonful of Soda. 
1 do. Composition, 
Drench with a little warm water three timesa day, 


[Composit'on is a preparation partly composed of cay- 
enne pepper and probably owes its effieiency to this fact. 
Itisa Thompsonian medicine, and can be found in some 
of the leading drug stores of this city.—Ep.] 


The soda corrects acidity of the stomach, while 
the composition is astringent in its action. I 
have used this prescription with good effect. 
When the disease has become chronic, I have 
known it cured by administering an egg twice a 
day for a few days; at other times a handful of 
dry earth, given with the same frequency and 
for the same length of time, seems to produce 
almost marvelous effects. In most cases a change 
in the diet will be all that will be found necessary. 

The noted stock breeders, 

E. WALTER & SONS, 
of West Chester, Pa., write us: ‘“ We have 
not been able to find out the cause of our calves 








scouring, neither have we struck the right 
remedy as yet. We lost several very fine calves 
last season. We believe it to be contagious. If 
we are successful in checking it this spring will 
cheerfully give you our remedy for the benefit of 
brother farmers and stock raisers.” 

DR. ISAIAH MICHENER, 


of Bucks county, Pa., speaks with more confi- 
dence. He says: ‘“ Diarrhoa, or Scours, in 
calves is occasioned by indigestible food aud 
irritating acids generated therefrom. To cure 
the same, give one-half ounce of soda and one- 
half ounce of ginger in about a gill of warm 
water; in two hours after, one ounce of castor 
oil; in six hours after the oil, give a large table- 
spoonful of the following mixture every two 
hours until a cure is made: 


Prepared chalk, « .« $m 
Powdered Kino, - - 2 drachms, 
Laudanum, - - . 1 oz. 
Powdered Gentian, - - 2drachms, 
Peppermint water, - - 3g pint. 


Mix.” 

[It is proper for us to say that Dr. Michener is 
high authority upon diseases of animals and 
their cure. He has been a successful and some- 
what celebrated practicing veterinary physician 
for forty years or more, and his statements in- 


spire confidence wherever he is known.—ED.] 
> 


The Soiling System. 








Light wanted--Queries of a correspondent--Persons 
who can answer them. 


I took a book upon soiling cattle to an intelli- 
gent farmer of forty years’ experience. He read 
it. “‘ What do you think of the system; will it 
pay?” said]. He repied, ‘‘ If a man wanted to 
get rid of a few thousand a year it would be a 
capital plan.’”’? Now, I am not satisfied with this 
There are certainly practical farmers 
hewe end thara in tha Gteatn . mal 
of this method. Will you en ighten us? Wil 

ou give us their address, so that we may see and 
elieve; for until we DO see it, we are not bold 
enough to attempt it here. Will some one who 
has tried it tell us whether it pays or not? 
“ SHAWNEE.” 
NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

We refer ‘“‘ Shawnee ”’ to articles in the FARM 
JOURNAL of May and August last. We also re- 
fer him to R. M. Hannum, of Kennett Square, 
Chester county, Pa., who has adopted the soil- 
ing system more systematically than any other 
farmer we are acquainted with. We refer him 
also to Wm. M. Singerly, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Hannum has a farm of one hundred acres, upon 
which he supports a milk dairy of sixty cows, 
and thinks in time he shall be able to keepa 
cow to each acre. Can the intelligent farmer 
“Shawnee” speaks of keep halfasmany? Some 
people have a notion that the soiling system is a 
new fangled idea of the modern agricultural 
editor, and therefore of little account, but such 
folks labor under a great delusion. Its merits 
have been recognized and its methods practiced 
by some of the most practical, intelligent and 
successful farmers in the country for the last fifty 
years. How the farmer who practices it can 
thereby “get rid of a few thousand a year,” we 
should like to have explained. 


>-+- 





Feeding Experiments. 


BY JOHN T. STEELE, NEWARK, DEL. 

EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—I send you the 
result of some experiments in feeding for mak- 
ing butter, commencing on November 27th, 1879. 

First Week.—Fed on wheat bran, six quarts 
each morning and evening, and cut fodder in 
their manger; required 11 quarts milk to the 
pound of butter. 

Second Week.—Corn meal, equal in cost to the 





bran, with cut fodder; required 11} quarts of 
milk to pound of butter. 

Third Week.—Wheat bran with cut fodder; 
10} quarts for pound of butter. 

Fourth Week.—Same feed, but milk not 
measured. 

Fifth Week.—Bran and coarse hay ; 11 17-45 
quarts of milk to pound of butter. 

Sixth Week.—Bran and a mixture of clover 
and timothy hay, taking 10 quarts of milk to the 
pound of butter. 

The above milk was measured and the butter 
weighed. The cows were a mixture of Durham, 
Alderney and common stock, The milk was set 
in a Cooley Creamer, the cream raising in about 
six hours; the weather soft and warm, but no ice 
required. 


— 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 

“Some charcoal for pigs is worth as much per 
bushel as corn, and don’t cost halfas much. Ask 
rod tinker for it, and that which is two fine for 

is use will not cost you much. Mix in slop, or 
in lumps, feed whole. Try it.” 8. H. B. 

A LITTLE BRAN, daily, to horses, cows, and 
growing animals, will enable farmers to profit- 
ably feed larger amounts of corn than they 
otherwise could. Corn alone is too heating and 
too stimulating, as many have found to their cost 
when feeding to horses and milch cows. 

THERE are not less than twenty neighborhoods 
within fifty miles of this city agitated over the 
subject of starting butter and cheese factories. 
We shall have a dozen running before the year 
closes. It really looks now asif the women were 
to have a rest; that the present system of butter- 
making will be entirely done away with. Co- 
operation is the watchword of the hour. 

“SOME ONE SAYS in your last number that the 
way to stop a cow from kicking while being 
milked is to put a rope or strap around her just 
the milk pail, as to put it forward of the hips. 
A strap with a buckle at one end, put around the 
cow back of the hips and fastened not too tight, 
is the best thing for the purpose there is out.’’— 
Experience, Hinckley, Ohio. 

SEVERAL European countries have legislated 
against the importation of American api Por- 
tugal, Italy and Greece are among the number. 
The pretext is that it is full of the dangerous 
trichne. Well, suppose they all do it? It is 
about time we had quit producing so much hog 
and turn our attention to sheep and cattle. We 
not only grow too much hog, but we eat too 
much. Beef and mutton are much better and 
wholesomer. 

I HAVE bought two cashmere goats from a 
butcher who got them from the west with some 
other stock. They are both females and I would 
like to know where I can get a male. Their 
wool is very fine and long. Will it pay to raise 
them, and how are they managed? TF. A, M., 
Bedford Co., Pa. 

We know of no breeder of goats and cannot tell 
where a male can be bought and shall have to 
call upon some of our readers for information 
concerning the management of cashmere goats 
and whether the industry would prove profitable. 
Has S. R. S. any data upon the subject ?—Eb. 

THE MOST economical food for milch cows is 
a mixture of hay, or corn fodder, meal and bran, 
and the most economical way of feeding these is 
to cut the hay or fodder, moisten it, and sprinkle 
the meal and bran over it; this gives some 
trouble, but it pays. One bushel basket of cut 
hay and 2} quarts of corn meal and bran, mixed 
in equal proportions, is a feed for a cow in good 
milk. To some cows more of the meal and bran 
might be given profitably. This must be found 
by testing the different cows. The above feed is 
for half a day, that is given twice in a day, mak- 
ing 5 quarts of the meal and bran daily. In ad- 
dition to the above feed a few pounds of dry hay, 
or some roots, may be given at noon. 

A. L. WALKER, of Hinsdale, N. Y., says in 
the Newtown, Pa., Enterprise: ‘I notice in the 
last issue of your paper something regarding a 
creamery, that if 300 or 400 cows’ milk could be 
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guaranteed a creamery would be built at once, &c. 
Allow me to caution the farmers of my old na- 
tive county of Bucks not to guarantee any thing 
in that direction. Past experience has taught 
the farmers of New York state not to guarantee 
any amount of milk from any number of cows. 
By doing it you cut off all competition, and guar- 
antee them a good paying business; and you are 
at the mercy of the company who builds the 
creamery.’ 


Mrssrs. E. WALTER & Sons, of West Chester, 
Pa., have made the following shipments of stock 
within the past month: One trio Chester White 
pigs, W. H. Stuckey, Rainsburg, Pa.; one Lin- 
coln Buck, M. L. Greider, Mt. Joy, Pa.; one pair 
C. W. pigs, T. Glover, Mount Union, Pa.; "five pairs 

. W. pigs, D. W. Walters, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; 
one Lincoln Buck, E. S. Sprague, Reynoldsville, 
Pa.; one C. W. pig, E. J. Ellisson, Middletown, 
Del; one Bronze ‘obbler, I. Lord, Heislerville, 
N. J.; one C. W. sow, L. H. Gillett, Sufiield, 
Conn.; one pair C. W. pigs, F. T. McWhorter, 
St. George, Del.; one C. W. pig, J. Heyd, Felton, 
Del.; one pair, c. W. pigs, A. Forrer, Crosskill 
Mills, Pa.; one pair C. W. pigs, J. K. Murray, 
Pottsgrove, Pa.; one pair C. W. pigs, J. Heffelfin- 
ger, Grund Center, Iowa.; one trio Lincoln 
Lambs, A.B. Lincoln, Farmington, Md.; seven 
C. Ws Fo 5 to 6 months old, W. Post, Mineola, 
N. Y.; one C. W. and one Berkshire pig, D. R. 
Black, Swedesboro, N. J. The Messrs. Walter 
advertise in the FARM JOURNAL and bedesis the 
excellence of their stock is a constant advertise- 
ment. 


WE SHOULD like to impress upon the reader 
the necessity of using the best quality of salt in 
butter making. The idea that good butter can 
be made where poor salt is used is not a correct 
one. Saltshould be pure, strong, and of uniform 
grain. Last year we recommended Higgin’s 
Eureka salt and some of our readers took our 
advice with result very satisfactory. We see 
that both of the Sweepstake prizes, at the late 
N. Y. Dairy Fair, for butter and cheese, were 
salted with Eureka salt. The process by which 
this salt is made is different from any other, and 
more expensive, but the result is far more satis- 
factory. In saying this, we only state what is a 
recognized fact by nearly all the leading dairy- 
men of the country. 

S. 8. Gruss, of Baraboo, Wis., writes us in 
relation to Mr. "Morley, a citizen of that town, 
who secured the Sweepstake prize of $100 at the 
late New York Dairy Fair. “Mr. Morley did 
not go to New York, but sent his butter by 
freight, and he did not know that the butter had 
reached its destination; as it is evident the but- 
ter won on its merits. He sent sevent pounds 
of butter, and it was all eaten by samplers after 
it achieved its victory, and was reported of uni- 
form quality all the way through.” Mr. Morley 
supplies Mr. Grubb with his butter at 25 cents 
a pound; that which hesends to Chicago he sells 
for from 30 cents to 35 cents. 

THE FARMERS of the East must not let those 
of the West have a monopoly of fine farm horses, 
On page 71 we print the card of E. Dillon & Co., 
of Bloomington, IIl., the celebrated importers 
and breeders of Norman French horses. This 
firm has printed a splendid pamphlet of over 
seventy pages, discribing this breed of horses and 
catalogueing their stock. We hope every per 
son who reads this, who is at all interested in 
fine horses or who knows what a good farm horse 
is, will drop a postal card to E. Dillon & Co., for 
acopy. It will be sent free by mail. 

THANES, Messrs. Thurber, for the Stilton 
cheese you sent us. It is mouldy, but Stilton 
cheese is not good unless itis mouldy. Itis good, 
and no mistake. Twenty and twenty-five cents 

er pound is the price, wholesale, in England, 
or Stiltons. Here is a hint to American dairy- 
men—learn to make Stilton cheese. Thurber 
can tell you all about it. Thanks, also, Messrs. 
Thurber, for the handsome photograph of the 
“Obelisk of Cheese,” which you exhibited at the 
Dairy Fair, which you have sent us. 

DANIEL CLEAVER, a young Montgomery 
County farmer, who kills three or four sheep 
or lambs a week, retailing them in this market, 
says that the meat is made to taste bad only when 
contact is had with the wool. The entrails have 
nothing to do with it, as a writer in the FARM 
JOURNAL last month would have it appear. 





He says that one must exercise the greatest care 
to not let the wool touch the meat, nor even the 
hands, if they have touched the wool. Daniel 
is correct. 

“THE CREAMERY paid 2} cents per quart for 
last month’s milk.”—(From correspondence in 
New England Homestead of January 24th.) 
This does not strike us as a very exhorbitant 
price to pay for milk and farmers who receive it 
are in no imminent danger of becoming bloated 
bondholders.—ED. 

SomE of the farmers who supplied milk to the 
Quakertown (Pa.) Creamery fed their cows on 
brewers’ grains: the milk had “‘ somewhat of an 
odor” and “was deficient in quality.” That 
kind of feed won’t do when gilt-edg butter is 
to be made, 

IF YOU HAVE never tried feeding stock through 
the summer with green food cut and hauled to 
them, try ita little the coming season. Sow oats 
and corn that will be in feeding condition when 
the pasture gets short in the middle of summer. 
Sugar corn is the best kind. 

WRITE TO E. &.O. Ward of New York, for 
information about hog dressed calves, (see their 
address in advertisement). Their circular also 
gives general information about preparing and 
shipping farm products to market. 

ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of 
C. P. Cooper’s public sale of Short-horn stock in 
New Garden township, Chester Co., Pa., to be 
held on February 26th. This sale should not be 
overlooked or forgotten. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ADVERTISERS li} like to > know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 








Prue BRED PUY MOUTH ROCKS. Breeding Trios, $4. 
Fine Cockerals, $1.50 to $2. Eggs, 13 $1.35; 26 $2. 
Circular ready. J. R. LOPE, West Point, Pa. (near Phila.) 
E Cc. BRINSER, MIDDLETOWN, Pa., Breeder of P. Rocks, 
e L. Brahmas and P. Ducks. A few trios for sale 
ceeep, Stock of the very best. Eggs only $1, 00 per setting. 
nd for descriptive.civeular. 


R LIGHT BRAHMAS. Bred annu- 
= from the best crop. Keep no _— 

for years. No disease ever in the yards. EGGS I 

SEASON. E. W. HOOPEs, Chatham, Ches. Co., gg 


UTTER AND CHEESE MAKERS use the 

Natural Butter Color; it gives the June color 
to your Butter in winter, is harmless as salt, and adds from 
5 to 10 cents per pound to its market value. Our Cheese 
Color is sold by the gallon, and we guarantee it, White for 
Price-List. R.S. WE ~ye E & CO., 

Fort Atkinson. Wis. 

For Sale by BULLOCK & CREN SHAW, . Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDWAY POULTRY YARDS.—Plymouth 
Rocks, P. Cochins, Brown Leghorns. Houdans, B. B. 
R. Game Bantams, Silver Duck- -wing —— Bantams. 
Eggs shipped in light baskets, Eggs, $1.25 pe 
P. B. BREHM, Medway, Clark county, Ohio. 














GGS FOR. HATCHING. —From my premium Brown 

Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, White-crested Black Pol- 

ish and’ Pekin Ducks, $1.50 for 13, packed in best manner. 

Also from my mammoth Bronze rkeys, none better, $8 

for 9; $5 for 18. A few extra fine B. Leghorns, $3 to $4 pair. 

Superb White — and Tumbler Pigeons, $1 to $3 a pair. 
- VANDERHOVEN, Rahway, N. J. 


White and Brown Leg- 
horns, (Highest class 
5 only). Eggs for hatch- 


ing $1.50 per 13, and guarantee a fairhatch or duplicate 
the order free. T. MILLER MILES, Wilmington, De Del. 
WHAT, NEVER! 

No, never, will you have a chance to wey so fine a stock 
of Land and Water Fowls, —, Italian Bees, Queens, 
Bee Hives, Aparian Supplies, trot, of Poultry and 
Pet Stock, Fo. ding Exhibition Coops for Poultry and Pig- 
eons, Mammoth Russian Sunflower Seed, &c., &c. My stock 
is first-class and prices low. Send GREEN stamp for my 
large beautifully Hiustrated and instructive catalogue and 
price-list. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. L. WRIGHT, 

_ [Mention this paper. | Pomfret Landing, Conn. 


Pure Bred Poultry 


For Sale. LIGHT BRAHMA and PLYMOUTH ROCK 
Fowls and Chicks for sale cheap, Eggs, $1.00 for 13; 26 for 
$2.00. A. LEIDA, Delaware Station, New Jersey. 














The Farmers’ Fowl at Farmers’ Prices! 


Eggs from care- 
fully selected 
stock, $1.50 per 13, 
Eggs sent out last 

year hatched 80 per cent. 

A few fowls for — — 

W. W. DE 
Street Road P. O.. ee Co., Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, aa 
try and Dogs. New Illustrated Catalogue 
Ree W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
— PB. O» Box 1890. 221 Church St., Philada., 





LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


Prime birds for sale of the hatch of 1879, from 15 ib cock 
mated with 11 to 13 hens. Price, $% each $8 per trio. 
Eggs, $2 for 18. SAM’L J. PARKER, West Chester, Pa. 


SALE—EGGS FROM ONE OF THE FINEST 


Fw DARK BRAHMAS 


in Eastern Pennsvivania. $2.00 per 15. 
. C. MCKINSTRY, Pineville, Bucks county, Pa. 


Great Inducement ! 


White Leghorns hatched in March and April only $2.00 
apair. Fine stock or Permeiy pure. Also Jersey bull, 
1 yr. old, for $20. . F. EASTMAN, Easton, Md. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


Low, heavy set fowls. A few yet forsale. Eggs for set- 
ting ready now. J. A. RO BERTS, Malvern, Pa. 


GGS FOR SALE from the following variety of fowle: 
Plymonth Rocks. part Stoddard strain, $2. per 1 
Rose C. W. Leghorns, C. F. Starr’s *“* $3 
Pekin Ducks, Palmer strain, - $2 e939 

Also Rose-comb White Leghorn cockerals for sale. 
SAMUEL T. EARLE, JR., Centreville, Md. 


ALDERNEY COWS. 


A. M. CAREY, Selinsgrove, Pa., offers for sale two fine 
pure bred Alderney cows, extra milkers. Bargains for 
somebody, as they must be sold. Write for particulars 
and price. 


Herd-Book Short:Horus at Publi Sale 


: FIFTH DAY, 2 MO. 26th. 1880. 

No.1. PEER, 234 years old: red and white; extra milk- 
EE ‘. superior animal; recorded in A. H. B., also 
in A.8. > 

No. 2. PEER 2d. Very fine calf, 11 mos. old; red roan; 
from extra good cow: entitled to same record as above, 

No. 3. Herd Bcok Jersey Bull Calf; 10 months old; very 
fine. Will alsosell 18 very fine high grade Short- 
horn Heifers, 2 years old; Incaif to my young bull 
Major Airdrie. Sale at farm at Broad Run Station. Del. 
W. R. R., New Garden, Ches. Co.. Fa. Post-office address, 
Toughkenamon Ches. Co, Pa. @-All stock offered will 





poitively be sold to highest hidder, Ga P. COOPER. 
— a 


REID’S 


,CREAMER. 


The simplest, best, and most con- 

Tt 4 venient yet invented. Agents 

'] Wanted. Send for circular to 

: A. H. BEID. 

6 North Eighteenth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


DAVIS’ 


SWING CHURN. 


Awarded First Premium at International 
Dairy Fair, Dec., 1878, in competition with all 
of the leading churns of the world. The box 
contains no flouts or inside gear which mash the 
butter globules, no corners in which the cream 
can lodge, to be washed into the butter-milk 
and lost when the butter separates. The butter 
gathers in best possible condition for washing in 
the churn with cold brine or water. 

IT Is THE, EASIEST TO WORK, 


T IS THE EASIEST TO ¢ AN. 
MAKES MOST” BU TTER. 
Manufactured by 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.. 
Bellows ER Wt 


10 Pkts. Best Garden or supe 
S Seeds mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 
Large new Illustrated CaTaLoG mF 
ye. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 221 Chureh St = FR ia., 


LANDRETHS’ 
EXTRA EARLY 


PEAS! 


Stand at the head of the first early sorts. 
None are so profitable to the Market Gardener ; 
none more luscious. Fit for table use in 45 
days—frequently in less time. Vines 18 inches; 
sticks not necessary. Price, $12 per bus.; 50 cts. 
per quart. 

DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 
Vos. 21 and 23 South Sixth Street, 
(Bet. Market and Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CC. We 


DYER, 


Vos. 327 and 329 North Water Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., receives consignments of all 
kinds of country produce. Prompt returns, 
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Poultry Show at Chambersburg, Pa. 

Chambersburg, is situated in the Cumberland 
Valley, a beautifal and fertile country mainly 
devoted to grain growing. But within the past 
decade farmers there have found the competition 
on cheap western lands too strong for them, mak- 
ing their former methods of farming less profit- 
able and they are now turning their attention 





more to the fine art of farming and looking to 
the production of fruits, poultry and dairy pro- 
ducts. The Cumberland Valley Horticultural , 
Society is a fixed institution as we all saw at the 
State Fair in September last, where it madea | 
fine exhibit. 
The Cumberland Valley Poultry Society was 
organized a few months ago, and held its first | 
show January 13th to 15th in Repository Hall. | 
For an initial show it was a good one. We have 
seldom seen as good an exhibit by any society in 
its first efforts. All the 
leading classes of fowls 
were represented, Brah- 
mas, Cochins, Dork- 
ings, Plymouth Rocks, 
Leghorns, Games, Hou- 
dans, Polish, turkeys, 
geese, ducks, &c. In 
each of these classes 
there were particularly 
good birds in the win- 
ning cages. The tur- 
keys were not so good, 
being too small in size 
to meet the standard re- 


quirements. This will 
no doubt be cor-rected 
next year. 


Both the White and 
Brown Leghorns were 
very fine, many of them 
scoring a large number 
of the possible 100 
points which consti- 
tutes perfection. The 
two best pens of Brown 
Leghorns were a tie in 
the score, and there was 
but one point of differ- 
ence between the best 
two pens of White Leg- 
horns. The best pair of 
Light and the best pair of Dark Brahmas were so | 
near alike in merit that there was less thana sin- | 
gle point of difference in their scores, This fine | 
discrimination between these two cages was ne- | 
cessary on account of a special premium of $10, | 
which was to go to the best pair of Asiatics. | 
There were some grand P. Rocks in the show, 
also some very fine Houdans. But we cannot 
say more of this show here, than to wish the C. 
V. P.S. success and that their next show may | 
be a still greater surprise to themselves and the | 


public. ve i 


The Toulouse Goose, 








The Toulouse Goose is tall and erect, with | 
the body hanging on the ground; the breastand | 
the body light grey; back, dark grey; neck, | 
darker grey; wings and belly should shade off 
to white, but there should be but little actual | 
white visible; bills, pale flesh color, hard and 
strong; legs and feet, deep orange, approaching 
red, The weight of these birds by careful 


feeding and management has become extraordi- 
nary, 74 lbs, for three bir.ls has been attained. 
Goslings early in October often weigh 20 to 22 
pounds. For the cut we are indebted to Benson, 
Maule, & Co., of this city, who have the breed 
for sale. 


~s 


Oyster Shells. 





The majority of poultry-keepers seem to have 
an inadequate conception of the value of broken 
oyster shells for laying hens. Lime in some 
form is necessary in a hen’s bill of fare. There 
is not a great deal of calcareous matter in an 
egg-shell, but the required quantity must be there 
or the eggs will either not come at all, or if they 
do they will have defective shells, thus rendering 
them useless for hatching or sending to market. 

All this trouble may be avoided by giving the 
hens as much broken oyster shells as they want 
to eat. It may very easily be prepared by plac- 
ing a good solid stone at or near the feeding place 
and breaking the shells up with a hammer or 
hatchet by pounding them on the stone. They 
only need to be broken fine enough for the fowls 





= 
TOULOUSE GEESE. 


to swallow; they will eat a good deal of this kind 
of food if they can get it; and if a considerable 
quantity is broken up at once it will all be picked 
up in a few days if it is not trodden into the mud. 
To avoid waste and loss it may be put into shallow 
troughs with latticed lids, and when the supply 
is exhausted, fill up again. This is a small 


matter but an important one. See to it. 
_ 3 
The Show at Pottstown. 








The Pottstown Poultry Club held their second 


| annual show in their town during Christmas 


week, There was a nice display of fine birds. 
Many of the specimens were of exceptionally 
high merit, some of them scoring well up to per- 
fection, making 93, 95, 95}, &c., in a possible 100. 
It is quite likely the Pottstown show was sur- 
passed by few in the state in the quality of the 
birds shown, and the number of entries, 170, is 
creditable to a local club. If the shows of this 
club continue to increase in merit as they have 
dore, they will soon stand at the head of the list 











in the eastern part of the state. Some members 
of the club have spared no effort to present stock 
of the very first quality, and have succeeded. 
They should now advertise and let the readers 
of the FARM JOURNAL know where to get good 
eggs to hatch, or good stack. 


——__—$o<@>-+—__—_ 


INCUBATORS. 





There is just now some attention paid to the 
matter of hatching and rearing chickens artifici- 
ally. A number of our readers are inquiring 
about incubators. 

The inclination in this direction has stimula- 
ted invention to!furnish machines for hatching 
chickens. Nearly or quite a dozen different in- 
cubators have been presented in the last six or 
seven years. Any one of these will doubtless 
hatch chickens in the hands of its inventor, 
some hatching a larger percentage than others. 
We have seen several of these machines in opera- 
tion that seemed to work satisfactorily. But it 
does not follow that because the inventor can 
succeed with his machine, a novice would be 
equally successful, at least not until he had had 
large experience, 

The principal points 
required in an incuba- 
tor are the tight temper- 
rature and moisture, 
and the proper regula- 
tion of these. To secure 
these ends has been the 
main point of difficulty 
to the inventors. Most 
of the machines claim 
to be automatic (or their 
inventors do for them) 
in regulating thedegree 
of heat. In some ma- 
chines this automony is 
secured by intricate and 
delicate machinery, in- 
volving in some cases 
clock-work, in others 
electric apparatus, and 
in others still, different 
andsimpler methods 
are employed to secure 
self-regulating actions. 
It follows that thesimp- 
lest machine, the one 
least likely to get out of 
order, and the easiest to 
fix, if it does, is the best 
adapted for general use. 

There can be no doubt 
that some of the incubators are superior to others 
in point of adaptability to farmers and ordinary 
poultry keepers’ use, but we must be excused from 
expressing a preference for any one machine, or 
recommending it to the exclusion of others. 

We do not strongly recommend artificial 
chicken rearing to the average poultry keeper, 
neither do we wish to discourage those who are 
looking in that direction. In cases where com- 
petent oversight and management are brought 
to bear in the business it will succeed; but in 
careless hands it will be sure to fail. 

The mere hatching of the chickens is the 
smallest part of the difficulty ; caring for them 
afterwards is much more difficult and trouble- 
some, and requires not only special knowledge, 
but an almost endless amount of routine and 
vigilance. If one is going into artificial chicken 
rearing at all, he should go at it intelligently 
and employ the necessary appliances on a suftici- 
ently liberal scale. This will involve the erec- 
tion of such houses and other accommodations 
as we figured and described last spring. One ’ 


could get very nearly what he would want y 
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regular greenhouse building in which a pleasant, 
uniform temperature and dry floor can be fur- 
nished for the chicks. Such a building can be 
heated by a stove or furnace and will be the 
most suitable place to set the incubator and oper- 
. ateit. In such a building, on elevated shelves, 
plants, seedlings and cfttings may be propaga- 
ted and green stuff grown for the chickens. 

It may be objected that this will involve too 
great an expense. There is no question that it 
will cost something ; but neither can there be a 
question that failure will be expensive if the 
business is undertaken with inadequate or un- 
suitable appliances. If you are going into arti- 
ficial poultry raising, first count the cost, and un- 
less you are able and willing tomake a sufiiciently 
liberal expenditure to start right, let it alone, 
and see what you can do in the natural way with 
the hens for mothers and nurses. In energetic, 
competent hands, and with convenient markets, 
artificial chicken rearing CAN be made profitable; 
but just as certainly will it fail unless properly 
managed. Those contemplating a trial of it can 
communieate with men who make and sell incu- 
bators and artificial mothers. But in all cases 
it will be well to look the ground all over care- 








or other big birds. The chicks get it, and get it 
without being abused and run over by the larger 
ones. . 

EVERY ONE does not know how to make a nest 
for a hen to hatch in during cold weather. First 
it should be on the ground. Scoop out a depres- 
sion in the ground, or if this is impossible take 
a good sized box, knock the bottom out, place on 
the floor, and fill up about half full with earth 
or sifted coal ashes. This last should be slightly 
moistened before going into the box. Now scoop 
out a sufficient depression and place some short 
soft straw on the earth or ashes and it is ready 
for the sitting hen. 


QUITE young chicks should be fed often but 
they do not need any feed the first twenty-four 
hours. They will suffer no injury if they go 
some hours longer. The yolk of the egg is ab- 
sorbed by the chick, in part at least, after it 
escapes from the shell, thus furnishing nutriment 
enough to sustain the chick until it is able to 
walk and follow the dam; but at this time of 
year the fowls cannot find much food for them- 
selve or their broods, hence the chicks need and 
should get frequent feeding. 


IF THE brood hen is not restrained she will eat 
too much of the feed intended for the chicks. 
This is injudicious on two accounts: First, the 
chicks do not get as much as they should, and 
consequently do not grow as fast as they might; 


FOR SALE. 


8 TRIOS WHITE COCHIN CHICKS, 


from $8 to $12 per trio: 6 trios Brown Leghorn chicks from 
$5 to $8 per trio. J. F. SHAFFER, acungie, Pa. 


DARK BRAHMAS, | 


HOUDANS, B. B. R. G. BANTAMS, 
GOLD 8. BANTAMS, PEKIN DUCKS, 
Y BRONZE TURKEYS. Eggs packed in 
Baskets. Birds for sale after Sept. 1, ’80. 
> Guarantee satisfaction. Letters an- 
swered promptly. Stock from best 
strains in country. Circulars free. 
MER H,. HEWITT, 
WILLIAMSBOURG, Blair county, Penna. 


EGGS ree HATCHING. 


Plymouth Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns, Pekin 
Ducks amd Bronze Turkeys. They are the best of each 
kind, and in all cases the males are ofno akin. Price of 
chicken eggs, $1.25 per sitting of 13; $1.00 each for 2 or 
more in one order. Duck eggs $1.25 per sitting of 11, or 
$1.00 each for 2 or more in one order, Turkey cent f 00 
per 11. Also for sale 2 trios each of Pekin Ducks and ly- 
mouth Rock chickens and 2 pairs of Bronze Turkeys. 
Satusfaction guaranteed in all reasonable c3s°s. 

JACOB PUSEY, WILMINGTON, Del 
THE FARMER’S FOWL! 
PLYMOUTH BOCHS are acknowledged to be the 
Best for All Purposes. 

I breed only from the best selected stock. EGGS for 
HATCHING from large, well marked specimens for 
sale. Price per sitting, $1.50; two sittings, $250. Brown 
Leghorn eggs same price. Send for my ‘ Illustrated 


Descriptive Circular.” Mention FARM JOURNAL. 
B. R. BLACK, Mullica Hill, New Jersey. — iy 


Plymouth Rock Eggs 





fully before committing one-self. ee the hen thus fed on the fine nutritious 
e+ food of the chicks =—_preres rapidly in condition for sale. Guaranteed pure. No other chickens kept. Eggs 
and is apt to commence laying again and desert- | packed and shipped to ali parts of the country. $1.25 per 


FOOT NOTES. 

WHO can tell us something about caponizing 
chickens ? 

Do NOT put too many eggs under the hens at 
this time of year; from 7 to 10 are enough. 

How many hens have yousitting? February 
is a good month to set hens for early chickens. 
Where these are wanted, see that every hen that 
wants to sit is gratified. 

Eos intended for hatching should be prompt- 
ly gathered two or three times a day. It is not 
known how much chilling an egg will bear and 
still retain the life of theembryo. But it is not 
safe nor desirable to take any unnecessary risks 
in the matter. 

_ THE best place to keep eggs intended for hatch- 
ing is to wrap them in paper and put them down 
cellar in a covered box or basket. I have known 
eggs to hatch after being kept this way for four 
weeks before being set. If they have to be kept 
some time it is best to turn them once every day 
or every other day. But set the eggs as soon as 


ing her brood too soon. A brvod hen should be 
encouraged to stay with and brood her chicks as 
long as possible at this time of year. In warm 
weather it makes less difference if the broods 
have to take care of themselves at five or six 
weeks old. But with early broods the longer the 
hens stay with them the better. To secure this 
end don’t allow the hen to eat the brood’s feed. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 











ULTBY NOW READY for Shipping-— 

6 trio Bronze Turkeys; 3 trio Pekin Duc«s; 3 trio 

Rouen Ducks; 5 trio L. Brahmas; 3 trio D. Brahmas; 

6 trio American Dominiques. Order your poultry now, 

and it will become acclimated and ready for business in 
the spring. Address 

“LA GRANGE FARM,” West Chester, Ches. co., Pa. 


QTOCK-BREEDERS AND POULTRYMEN 
Can procure wood engravings and electros of the 
finest quality and at the most moderate rates, of 


setting of 13. HENRY KNOWLES, Bustleton, Penna. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS, 


Eges that will hatch from Strictly Pare First- 
class Stock ofthe best strains of Light Brahmas 
in the country at $1.50 per 15, or $2.00 for 24 Packed to 
ship safely any distance. Write for particulars before or- 
dering elsewhere. CHAS. SCHOONMAKER, Singac, N. J. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


Drake strain ; no other breed kept. Have taken ist or 2d 

prize whenever I have shown them at the main poultry 

shows. Eggs end Chickens tn season. Also Rouen Ducks. 

Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Dolington, Pa. 
WHITE AND 


ot WRITE ANP Y DORKINGS 


aspecialty. I have several choice imported and Ist prize 
birds and a fine lot of their progeny, some of which are for 
oonk at $5.00 for 26. 

, Metuchen, N. J. 


c. O. POOL 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY *9kibs.” 
YARDS. 
N VELSON & SEIBERT, 
— Chambersbarg, Pa. 

<~ Best strains ot thoroughbred poultry. 
/#~ P. Rocks, W. and B. Leghorns, L. and 
ee eel ~ 1. Brahmas, W. and P. Cochins and 
<j 3 “ Houdans. Eggs and fowls in season. 


sale. Also eggs after ist of 
Address S. 


Sy 






a hen can be had to take them . BRYANT, 708 Chestnut Street National re . 
" «J NT, 'y : putation! 44 premiums 

, ° — Refers to Editor FARM JOURNAL. Philadelphia, Pa. 3.2 ~ a Jash- 
SOME PEOPLE make the mistake of giving the ry vuiacg | ington, D.C. SOME CHOICE BIRDS: ROR SALE 


broods hatched by two or more hens at once to 
a single hen to nurse. If each hen has hatched 
but one or two chicks, then, of course, it is right 
and proper to give them all to one hen. But if 
each hen has hatched 5 or 6 chicks she should 
be allowed torear them. That number is nearly 
or quite enough for a small or medium-sized 
hen at this time of year. 

IF you want your chicks to grow fast feed 


MONEY IN POULTRY. aipiomas have been 
awarded to Prof. A. Corbett, No. 7 Warren street, N. Y., 
for his new process for hatching eggs and raising poultry 
in horse manure. Particulars free. 


HITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 
Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed, None dis- 

qualified by the “American Standard of Excellence.” 

Eggs and Fow!ls for sale. Write! 

A. J. PONTIUS, Millersburg, Dauphin Co., Pa. 








DICKIE’S 
POULTRY 
POWDER. 


them on oatmeal scalded with sweet or sour milk ia 
: " . This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
Don’t make the feed wet or sloppy, nor give more Pl mouth Rocks aud Brown Le horns vemmes practical experience in. poultry 
at once than will be eaten up clean. Only pre- 4 * Sten aot Awis in tise meee et. Tt 
pare as much at once as will be all eaten before FE cn LOA DN jaueee peg hag will prevent and cure d 
any fermentation takes place in it. Where oat- | —— peut: — * and keep the stock healthy and 
thrifty. It is sold by wholesale 


meal cannot be had fine cornmeal or cracked 
wheat similarly treated and administered will 
answer a very good purpose, 

WE COULD NAME a very successful poultry 
man who feeds his young broods at this time of 
year on bread wetted with milk that has been 
scalded. This is excellent feed for the chicks, 
and when one can get the bread baked there is 
none better. Stale bread is as good as, or better 
than fresh, and enough may be baked at once to 
last fora week. For chicken feed Graham bread 
is better than ordinary bread, and is cheaper. 

ONE CANNOT do a better thing than to make 
a few small feeding coops for the little chickens, 


EXCELSIOR 
Poultry Yards. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Gold 
: and Silver Penciled Hamburgs, Black 

’ Hamburgs. Polish, W. and B. Leghorn, 
Gold L. Sebright Bantams, Silver D. W. Game Bantams, 
G. B. B. R. Bantams, Pekin Ducks. EGGS IN SEASON. 
J. DORWART, Reading, Pa. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA 


AND KINDRED DISEASES cured WITHOUT FAIL by 
Dr. DE GROFFT’S CHICKEN POWDER. In 
small doses it acts as a gentle stimulant, keeping fowls ina 
healthy condition and increasing egg production. Has been 













™ druggists in Philadelphia from 
}) Whom country merchants and 

dealers can order it. The 
POULTRY POWDER 

AND 

GAPE CURE 
should be in the hands of every 
poultry keeper. A word to the wise is sufficient, Ask your 
storekeeper for Dickie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail by 
DR. A.M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


I & 0 W AR Produce Commission 
° ° ; Merchants. 

ESTABLISHED 1845. Send for Circular of Great Value, 
giving full instruction for shipping 


CO 


eis RX HY 


i j ; tried d ed. Give it atrial. Observ ri 
Focance fae Thain dane, And eat without inter- | Puit-size package, (1500 single doses,) by mail, ge. | POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER axp PRODUCE. 
- we Address HASSINGER'’S PHARMACY , Mullica Hill, N. J. 279 Washington Street, New York. 


Two or three hens may be cooped close togother 
and then one feeding coop will answer for the 
whole colony. Such an appliance saves feed. 
instead of being eaten up by the old mother hen, 








ow BEADY.—A fine lot of PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BROWN LEGHORN, HOUDAN CHICKENS and 
PEKIN DUCKS for sale at moderate prices. Be sure and 
correspond with me before making your —— I can 
suit you. DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 





Reference, Irving N ational Bank, NewYork City. 


ULTRY CHOLERA.—ITS CAUSE, NATURE 
and MANAGEMENT. Sent ay for 50 Cents, 
Address this office, or Dk. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


"(The FARM JOURNAL is entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office as second-class mail matter. )_ 





THIS PAPER is 50 cents a year for pare eile 
scriptions; but we take four subs¢ribers for $1. 
We pay postage. 





THANKS, kind friends, one and all, who have 
sent us clubs for the FARM JOURNAL! Your 
generous support is heartily appreciated. 





Subscribers residing within the city limits, at 
club rates, must pay twelve cents extra for pos- 
tage. Single subscriptions are received at 50 
cents, postage paid. 





WE CAN count on the fingers of one hand all 
the agricultural papers in the United States that 
have more subscribers than the FARM JOURNAL. 
We include the thumb. 





CALL and see us when in town; we are always 
glad to welcome our country friends. As we 
have said again and again, the “latch string is 
out ” to all our readers. 





ANY READER ordering books through us to 
the amount of $2.50, will receive the FARM 
JOURNAL a year free. We can supply almost any 
book published on these terms. 





ANY FARMER who has a good variety of seed, 
of any kind, should advertise it in the March 
and April numbers of the FARM JOURNAL. IT 
WILL PAY! Five lines will cost only $2.00 for 
the two months. 





It Is plain that all our readers should send to 
us when they wish to subscribe for newspapers 
and magazines. For instances, Harper’s Maga- 
zine is $4.00 a year; we furnish it and our paper 
at $3.60. New York Weekly Tribune is $2.00 a 
year; we furnish it and the FARM JOURNAL at 
$1.60. Youth’s Companion, probably the best 
boy’s and girl’s (weekly) paper in America, is 
$1.75; we send it (to new subscribers only,) with 
the FARM JOURNAL for $1.85. Peterson’s Maga- 
zine is $2.00 a year ; we supply it and our paper 
for $2.10. The Philadelphia Times is $2.00; we 
send both it and the FARM JOURNAL for $1.85, 
and so on. We do even better than this where 
more than one paper is ordered. See the list on 
page 55, of the January number, and remember 
to write to us for terms of any wanted that is nct 
on the list. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benaiite seen 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


yy) 00 ‘FARMS IN SHENANDOAH VAL- 
LEY of Virginia and West Virginia for 
sale, Fine — a soil. Send stamp for description to 
. 8. TROXELL & 8 
% Peay * 75. Box 323, eine, W. Va. 


JOIN OUR FARMS, Sess tof fat 
COLONY. am MANCHA. 


caer ate Virginia. 


THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
OF VIRGINIA, 
will give full and impartial information in regard to 
Farms and other Real Estate, to all who wish to 
settle in the State Free of Charge, 
RICHARD IRBY, Gen’! Agent, ‘RICHMOND, Va. 


60": Floral,Enamel Gilt Scroll,motto, marble cards 
no2 alike, name on i0c. rd Mills, Northford, Ct. 


Perfumed Cards, Gold sictan Snowflake, Lace, Lily, 
5Ok ., With name, i0c. Postmaster, Higganum, Ct. 


wae ‘WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
T 








cured by wearing one of R. LEIGH’S ELKC- 
ALVANIC TRUSSES? ae ae Stockings, 


Supporters and all kinds of Trusses. wy Se tendant. 
’ 12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market.) Phila. 





International Dairy 
FAIR 


PRIZES. 


Both the Sweepstakes Prizes, at the International Dairy 
Fair. just closed, ** for the best butter and cheese made any- 
where,’’ were salted with English +alt (Higgin’s Eureka 
brand). as were also most of the other lots taking prizes. 
Higgin’s Eureka Salt took the first prize at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, the Paris Exhibition, 1878, also at the 
ie of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association, London, 

1 79; Royal Irish Dairy Fair, Dublin, Dec. 10, 1879; and 
at more than forty State and County Fairs in the United 


Sta 

The ‘British Government has granted a patent to Thomas 
Higgin for an improvement in salt manufacture, and the 
consumption in this country has risen in three years from 
6,000 to over 70,000 sacks, while during the same time the 
consumption of brands heretofore thought to be the best, 
has laigely decreased. If this means anything, it means 
that Mr. Higgin’s improved process is working as great a 
revolution in salt as the Bessemer process has in steel. or 
new process milling in the manufacture of flour, The 
difference in the cost of using the best salt for butter and 
cheese is too small to be considered a moment (being less 
than one-thirtieth of a cent per —— on butter, and one- 
sixtieth of a cent per pound on c 

The prize cheese and butter salted with Higgin’s salt sold 
for an extra price more than a hundred times this amount; 


therefore It Pays 


to use the best salt. Factory men who manufacture for 
their own account cannot afford to use cheap salt, and milk 
producers who have their butter and cheese made up for a 
certain price can afford to pay more if Higgin’s Eureka Salt 
isused, It isthe purest, strongest, and most unifc rm grain- 
ed salt ever manufactured, and instances of the keepin ng 
properties of butter and cheese made with it have n 
—_ remarkable. 

bgt iy 3 dealer for the Illustrated Dairyman’s Almanac, 
for 1 describing how salt is manufactured. If heis un- 
able to supply it, a postal card to the undersigned will 
receive attention. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
Importers, New York. 


B, P. & C. E. BAKER, 
Western Agents, Chicago. 
For sale by nearly all Dealers in Salt. 


VBANCIS w. HICKS, Avondale, Chester Co. 

+ has for sale a very ge SHORT-HORN 

BULL ¢ CALF, REGISTERED and all right, for $50. cash, 

boxed and put on cars at Avondale. A few more pure 
WwW hite Leghorn Cocks $l. 00 each, 


ALLEY STOCK FARM, Dr. te ELLWOOD 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—For sale, imported HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE and their pro ny (cows, heifers and calves, 
at reasonable prices. Also registered POLAND-CHIN. 
PIGS, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. 


Por SALE.—Two very good DEVON ‘Bull 
Calves; dam of one Edith 7th.; of the other 
Pride 3d, All good 0 ones ogee prize-winners. 

H. JONES, So. _Montrose, Pa. 


HESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 
ported stock. Plymouth Rock and W, horn 
$1.00 per 13. _ THOS. WwoopD, Doe Run, Ch r Co., a. 


NOW READY for 
Pare Pal al ina shipment, three 
e —— old; bred 

from stock weighin rN. 725 to 900 lbs. 
H. W. AUSTI ‘Wooastswa, © Salem Co., N. J. 


WALTER & SON 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Lincoln and Southdown Sheep, Chester 


WHITE. SMALL YORKSHIRES, BERKSHIRE and 
ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, and different 
breeds of poultry. Send stamp for descriptive circular 
and rices for 1880. Address 

A GRANGE FARM, ” West Chester, Ches. Co., Pa. 


Holstein Cattle and Berkshire Pigs, 


BEACON FARM. 


LL STOCK IMPORTED, OR BRED DIRECTLY 
from Importation. Prize-wimmers wherever 
exhibited. Address for No ROBIN 
J. NS, Northport, L. I. 


IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 








—.e 
NOGENT. 


E. DILLON & CO., 


The Oldest and Most Extensive Importers 
aud Breeders ot 


NORMAN 


FRENCH HORSES 


on the Continent. Owned the first imported Norman 
Frevch Stallion brought to Illinois—‘OL_p Louis Napo- 
LEON.” The breeding of Norman French Horses a specia/ty 
for 21 years, and Clydesdale priorto that. Have been award- 
ed over 2900 prizes on our Norman stock. Have mede 10 
importations direct from France. 145 Stallions and Mares 
for sale on liberal re All our own breeding except 
imported animals. A large portion of them are sired by 
Imported St. LAURENT, & horse that has no superior. 
Mares in foal by imported stallions. Average weight of 
imported stallions, 1800 pounds, a number of them prize 
animalsin France. All staliions warranted breeders, and 
every animal just as represented. 


NEW IMPORTATION. 

Imported in July 1879, elght Norman Stallions, all dark 
grays, four and five years old; average weight, 1800 1bs.; 
all sound and healthy. and in fine condition. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Stock sent free on application. 

E. DILLON & CO 
Bloomington, McLean Co., "HMinots.— 


BEAN’S 
Extract of ANNATTO. 
Price, 25 Cts. per Bottle. 
Thee vas, ee ee ee 
ever offered to the public. Gives a 
nuine Juneness, which pleases 


= the eye and tickles the pasate. 
When once used you will have no 
other, Weare awarded many cer- 
history be will be sent A a 
o ry 5 cation 

BEAN & BROTHER, 


Druggists, az and 49 N.S Second ste Philad’s. 


arms.—100 Delemens Fruit and Grain Farms cheap. 
_ Catalogues free. A. P. GRIFFITH, ‘Smyrna, Del. 








The ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
-and SANTA FE R.R.CO 
have now for sale 














TWO MILLION mms 7S 


ne A A RII ae ce 
Choice Farming and 

Grazing Lands, spe- Ve 
cially adapted to / 
Wheat Growing, 
Stock Raising, 





and Dairying, Icl, the 
locatedin favored 
the Cot-/ latitude of 
ppg the world,free 





water, rich soil: in 


Ly 7 SOUTHWEST KANSAS 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
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Topeka, Kansas. 


LANDS 


A.S. JOHNSON, 
P exe: Commissioner A. T. & 8. F. R. B.00, 
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Tue Farm JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is performed by ourselves ; we do not dump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want CREAM,—send the 6KIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facrs, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 
FARM JOURNAL. 

(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1880. 


Clover Seed. 


Those who bought clover seed last fall with a 
panicky notion that the article would be scarcer 
and higher in the spring, appear to have made 
a mistake, as the price is from one dollar to one 
dollar and a half per bushel lower now than 
then. Quite a number of persons with idle 
cash bought largely as a speculation, and unless 
prices advance they will loose money. In trying 
to find the true inwardness of the situation for 
the benefit of our readers, we learn that there is 
a very large stock of seed in this city and that 
there is an abundance west of the Alleghanies. 
Such is the opinion of one of the leading seed- 
men of Philadelphia. The }~ se now (January 
28) is from $5.50 to $6.00 per bushel, according 
to quality. 





Food Adulteration. 


Wuat America needs is a national law pun- 
ishing those who adulterate the food of the people. 
We huve been consuming terra-alba in our cream 
of tartar, red ochre in our cayenne pepper, red 
lead in our cocoa, glucose in our syrups and 
honey, chalk and water in our milk, ground 
cocoa nut shells in our pepper, corn meal in our 
mustard, acetate of copper in our pickles, ochre 
in our preserved meats, arsenate of copper in our 
teas, oil of vitrol in our vinegar, and alum in our 
bread quite long enough. It is time something 
was done to save our stomachs from utter ruin, 
and Congress ought to do it. 





Attend the Sales. 


THIS Is the season for attending public sales. 
Don’t miss any. Buy a whole lot of trumpery 
each time that you don’t want, because it is cheap. 
(Instead of taking it home ship it to the office of 
someagricultural paper; it will do for premiums. ) 
Stand around until night in the slush and mud, 
without gum shorts; the next day wonder what 
ails your back. (Get your wife to iron it), Eat 
pea-nuts; buy a couple bowls of oysters for your- 
self, and a stick of candy for each of the children. 
Get splashed with mud going home, where you 
will arrivesolatethatall the cows will bebawling 
for their supper. We've been there. 





AN OUNCE of experience is worth a ton of 
theory without experience behind it. Fancy 
farming is well for some people, but common 
sense, every-day farmers cannot afford it. 





It is gratifying to our American heart to look 
upon our vast expanse of territory under a free 
government, at our immense resources of produc- 
tion, and feel that we can feed the needy millions 
that may look to us for food and yet have an 
abundance left. Such is the heritage God has 
given us, and for which every true heart will be 
devoutly grateful. 


IT SHALL not make us miserable if the greedy 
wheat speculators of Chicago come to grief; 
indeed we hope they will be taught such a seri- 
ous lesson that henceforth they will cease to 
interfere with the regular and proper course of 
the wheat market. 


It IS very proper, now that a new National 
Agricultural Society has been started for the old 
United States Agricultural Society to turn over 
in its coffin. This it hasdone. How soon will 
there be another funeral ? 





Don’t spend your life in paying for dead 
horses, worn-out coats and boots, or food already 
eaten. Pay as you go. 





THE WOMEN are to havea rest; no more home 
butter-making. We are glad of it. 





Up GOEs the price of agricultural implements. 
So look out! 








WE SHALL always be glad to hear from our 
readers when they have not been fairly dealt 
with by those who advertise in the Farm Jour- 
NAL. If the case demands it, we shall unchain 
the dog. 


AND NOW we have the Country Gentleman 
apologizing to its readers for publishing the 
advertisments of Wall street sharks. It is well 
to apologize but ’twere better far not to have 
inserted such things, at all. 


A CORRESPONDENT expresses the opinion that 
the ‘‘ Home Knitter Co.,’”’ of Canton, O., who ad- 
vertised recently in our paper, is a swindle; but 
we wrote to a subscriber in Canton for informa- 
tion in regard to the company and received the 
reply that everything was right there, ‘‘ as good 
as gold.” The company is composed of some of 
the best citizens of the place. 





WE EXERCISE extreme caution in accepting 
advertisements for our paper, lest those of a 
vicious or swindling character be admitted. So 
determined are we that our readers shall be hon- 
orably dealt with by advertisers, that wherever 
a clear case of swindling is perpretrated by one 
of them upon a subscriber, we hold ourselves re- 
sponsible, and will make good the loss. Swind- 
lers shall not ply their trade through the medium 
of our columns, and that’s a fact. It looks now 
as if we should have some shirts to pay for. In 
the November number we inserted an advertise- 
ment from the New York Furnishing Company, 
sent us by a responsible firm of advertising agents 
of New York. This company offered to supply 
shirts of a superior quality to our readers at a 
low price. But it turns out that their shirts are 
of poor quality, that they are not made accord- 
ing to order, and in some cases have not been 
furnished at all. The agents who sent us the ad- 
vertisment say that they will see justice done in 
all cases; but we caution our readers against 
sending for any more shirts to this company un- 
til all present orders are satisfactorily filled. 





TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 

Try getting your seed potatoes from the North 
this year. They will probably do better than 
your own seed, 

Cut hickory now for wagon work. It will 
be tough. Always take the bark off when the 
timber is felled. 

We shall tell you next month exactly how 
to raise a big crop of potatoes. As the Irishman’ 
says, “‘ D’ye moind thot?” 

The Prairie Farmer predicts a scarity of 
hay before the new crop is cut. That is the out- 
look from a Chicago stand-point. 

Mixed husbandry is what we need. The 
farmer who grows something of everything 
adapted to his locality, will be safer, and in the 
long run will save more than he who devotes his 
energies and land mainly to one or two crops. 

*¢‘ Lime will be much higher in the spring than 
now because of the advance in wages, coal, wood, 
&ce. You would do well to advise your friends 
to buy now.” So a lime-burner wrote to the 
FARM JOURNAL on December 30th. Our readers 
will make a note of it. The statement is proba- 
bly correct, as nearly everything is advancing 
in price. 

Prickley comfrey, with which we informed 
our readers we were experimenting, proved only 
to us, as we remember, the old garden comfrey 
of the North. Yet we found that our pigs ate 
the green leaves readily, but cannot recommend 
it for profitable cultivation. Pig-weed, purslain 
and red root make cheaper food. We feed these 
weeds largely to our pigs when shut up in pens. 8. 

We take this from the Country Gentleman : 
The peerless potato is the standard for a late crop 
in western New York, but is liable to be super- 
seded by the Burbank potato, which is a long 
white potato, resembling the Prince Albert in 
being apt to have pointed ends, but of better 
quality than the Peerless or Prince Albert. The 
Burbank is very productive, anda good winter 
and spring potato. 

When ia the best time to spread lime? 
Will it do well to spread it on a stubble field 
intended for mowing next year ?—W. H. H., 
Bucks Co., Pa. 

To the latter question, “yes” is the right 
answer. Lime should be kept near the surface. 
To the first question we answer that the practice 
of the best farmers differ. Some spread on oats 
stubble before the first plowing for wheat in the 
fall, the second plowing turning it up to the 
surface. Others spread it in the winter, on mow- 
ing field, or old sod preceding corn. Where the 
hauling, and spreading, too, can be done in the 
winter, we imagine that that is the “ best time.” 


Joseph Harris, (Harris on the Pig,) says: 
“A good method of increasing the availability 
of bone-dust is to mix it with barn-yard manure 
and let both ferment together ina heap. I am 
inclined to think this the best, simplest and most 
economical method of rendering bone-dust avail- 
able. The bone-dust causes the heap of manure 
to ferment more readily, and the fermentation of 
the manure softens the bones. Both manure and 
bones are improved and rendered richer and more 
available by the process.” 

“Vow is the time to get a 12 foot 14 inch 
plank, 6 inches wide, rip in three, dress eight 
sided, have your smith put on iron or steel points, 
give them two coats of white paint, mark off in 
feet with a circle of black paint, make a light 
riag of hoop iron for a set mark, keep in place by 


a wedge, and you will have a set of marking out ‘ 
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poles you need not be ashamed of, and will never 


regret the cost. A sappy plank will be toughest 
and less liable to be broken; see that it is not 
cross-grained. I have a set used for several 
years, just as good as ever. Have a place for 
them, and insist on them being there when not 
in use.—S. H. B., Chester county, Pa. 


All that is necessary is to put a shallow box 
with wheels under the privy, and keep a small 
amount of dry earth in the privy, ina box or 
barrel, if you have room for it, and with a paddle 
made from a shingle, or better, a small tin scoop, 
throw a quart or so of the dry earth in your box 
daily. Whenever the box is full, wheel it away 
to your receptacle, which should be under cover 
and ought to contain from fifty to one hundred 
bushels of good mould from the woods. Upon 
this mould the chamber slops are to be poured. 
The hen manure may be cleaned up once a week 
and put in old barrels and mixed with the night 
soil and leaf mold, a week or two before it is to 
be used. It will take ten minutes a month to 
save the night soil, about the same for hen ma- 
nure, and you will need to empty the “barrel” 
of chamber slops five or six times a year, which 
will take about an hour’s time in all. A week 
or two before using, you will want to shovel it 
over perhaps twice, to mix thoroughly, which 
will take an hour each time, and you will have 
enough manure, as good as superphosphate, to 
manure five acres of corn or potatoes in the hill, 
or to scatter broadcast over as many acres of 
wheat, all of which has not reduced the amount 
of stable manure a particle, has not cost you 
more than a day’s work and the soil around your 
house and your well water, have not been con- 
taminated, to breed typhoid fever, diptheria and 
death. This is just as true as if we wrote it 
ourselves, which we didn’t. 


The osier willow will grow in almost any 
soil or situation but to produce long switches the 
ground must be good. They are very easily 
propagated from cuttings of last season’s growth. 
Make them ten or twelve inches long and plant 
very early in the spring; as soon as the ground 
is settled. If they are to make trees, plant them 
from 6 to 10 feet apart. If planted about ten or 
twelve inches apart on the bank of a ditch and 
kept trimmed they will make an excellent hedge 
in a few years, and the roots will prevent the 
banks from washing away or being broken down. 
The young growth makes excellent withs for 
tying bundles and many things for which strings 
are usually employed. Nurserymen appreciate 
their value for this purpose and use them almost 
exclusively for tying bundles of trees. We would 
particularly call the attention of farmers to this 
cheap tying material for binding corn fodder. 
For this purpose they should be cut down every 
year and allow young suckers to start from the 
root; these will grow from four to eight feet long 
during the summer. We cannot give any infor- 
mation as to the value or profit of them as an 
article of merchandise, except that some persons 
in this neighbornood who tried it a few years ago, 
say they had no difficulty in raising or preparing 
the willows for market, but they did not find 
ready sale for them. There are several varieties 
of osier willow in cultivation, but Salix Viminalis 
is the best.—-SAMUEL C. Moon, Bucks Co., Pa 


The Truck Garden. 


Reports are coming in concerning the 
Acme and Paragon tomatoes. Some are favora- 
ble and some otherwise. The Burlington Co., 
N. J., truck farmers have grown these varieties 
chiefly for the canneries the past season. Some 
fault is found with the Acme. There is a ten- 





dency to rot and, while it ripens perfectly around 

the stem early in the season, when a little shaded, 

later it does not, Yet it yields rather better than 

the Paragon. F. Happel, of Scotch Plains, N. J., 

writes: “I think the Acme the best tomato in 

cultivation.” James Q. Atkinson, of Montgom- 

ery county, Pa., tried the Paragon and it failed 

to produce a crop. Several persons write us that 

the Acme rotted so they deem it worthless. The 
Rural New Yorker has tested the Acme for the 
third year and report it as “ our best red tomato. 
It is, indeed, the best kind known so far as our 
tests enable us to judge. This tomato is one of 
those decided steps in the improvement of fruits, 
that rarely occur, and it seems to us worthy of 
being considered the standard of excellence from 
which we are to estimate all future improve- 
ments.” And yet the editor says: ‘From 
many different parts of the country, correspon- 
dents tell us that the Acme tomato has rotted 
more than other sorts.” 

These conflicting reports confirm the fact that 
a variety that is best in one locality may not be 
in another, and shows that every person should 
make constant trials of varieties in order to de- 
termine which is the best for him to cultivate, 
We are very desirous that those who have tried 
these varieties the past season shall report to us 
their success. 

This is the month to speak of hot-beds, and 
it is proper that we should speak of them, as 
many of our readers are market gardeners. In 
this latitude the last week in the month is time 
enough to start the bed. The horse manure to 
be used, fresh from the stable, should be thrown 
in a compact heap of sufficient size to generate 
heat, and be turned two or three times until the 
rank heat has been expelled, This takes usually 
eight or ten days. Peter Henderson says the 
manure should be 18 inches deep in the bed and 
tramped firmly, with a 6 inch covering of soil. 
Sow the seed when the heat begins to decline 
from 100 degrees—85 is about right; use a ther- 
mometer. Isaac F. Tillinghast says the manure 
should never be thrown in cold, but should be 
turned ina pile until heated, as above. “Indeed,” 
says he, “‘it is sometimes nearly impossible to in- 
duce it to heat at all, when spread down cold, 
and at all events much more manure will be 
needed if that plan is attempted.” Glass covering 
is mostly used, but an experienced person writes 
to the FARM JOURNAL that “muslin, covered 
with linseed oil in which a little white lead has 
been mixed, makes a cover costing a mere trifle 
and giving equal satisfaction with glass.”” Cover 
the bed on frosty nights and it is usually safe in 
March and April to tilt the sash at the back 
from one to three inches from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M., 
A hot-bed requires acertain amount of attention, 
which must be given at the right time, or failure 
is certain. 

The profits of grape growing are thus set 
forth by Everitt Brown, of Bluff Point, N. J: 


STATEMENT or SHOWING oF THE CONCORD GRAPE. 
23g Acres Set 7x7 feet, 1887 Vines. 
Cost of cuvettes | - acre $50.00 $106 25 
Cost of pacers at = cts. per F day, , 6936 days, 48 65 
Cost of 7308 3-1 cane o 151 27 
Interest on investment at $200 per acre, ‘at 7 per cent. 29 75 
Gross receipts from same 24, acre: 00 
Total expenses and interest on investment, 335 92 
Leaving net profit, - 71 
Or interest on investment per acre of a trifle over .62 per ct, 
“The above fruit was sold for the remarkable 
low price of three cents per pound. I donot make 
this statement because I have roots to sell, but 
because I want to let the public know what the 
grape grower can do where he has experience 
and willingness to cultivate them as they should 
be. If any reader should like to hear what my 


whole vineyard, that is in bearing, has done in 





the way of profit this year, I will willingly give 
it. Please let me hear through these columns 
the experience of some others, in the way of 
profit with grapes or any of the smaller kinds of 
fruits.” 

There is not so much high coloring in the 
seed catalogue of D. Landreth & Sons, of this 
city, as in some younger seed houses, but for 
genuine merit—in the freshness and reliability 
of stock—commend us, all the time, to them. 
They largely produce their own seeds, having 
four large seed farms—one each in New Jersey, 
Penna., Wisconsin and Virginia—in all 1574 
acres. We say, with emphasis, send for their 
catalogue, by all means, and see what they offer. 
Their statements are fair, moderate and truthful; 
they did not build up their immense business by 
exaggeration and hard blowing, and they do not 
maintain it on that plan. 

One of the most attractive series of papers 
that have ever found place in an American mag- 
azine have been appearing in Scribner, entitled 
“Small Fruits and their Culture,” and written 
by E. P. Roe, of Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
These papers, revised and enlarged, are soon to 
be issued in book form, with “ Success with 
Small Fruits” as the title. We predict for the 
work the greatest success, as its merit is beyond 
dispute. Every farmer in America ought to get 
a copy of it. 

Should the frost come out during the month 
the truck patch should be manured and plowed 
to save time and labor in the spring when the 
busy season comes. 

Plant early potatoes this month whenever 
the ground is in condition. Manure heavy and 


cover deep. 
The Orchard. 
Amid the orchards harsh winds come and go, 
And wild and high the songs they roughly sing, 
And smitten with the chill of coming snow, 
The trees stand shivering. 





Grafting may be commenced the latter part 
of this month, if the weather is mild, especially 
cherry trees, which succeed best when grafted 
early. 

If a wound is made on a tree when it is not 
growing it does not heal up readily but the wood 
dies back and leaves a scar for several years. A 
wound made while the tree is growing vigorously 
commences to heal immediately and will usually 
be covered with new bark in one or two years. 
Therefore when it is necessary to remove a large 
limb cut it off in winter a short distance from the 
tree leaving a snag about one foot long; in the 
sixth month (June) cut this snag close and 
smoothly and the wound will soon be healed 
over.—S. C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 


Grafting wax.—We gave this receipe last 
year and a subscriber writes asking ns to print it 
again. As we before said, there are many re- 
ceipts for grafting wax: There are none better 
than this. To four pounds resin and one of bees- 
wax add one pint of linseed oil; put in an iron 
pot, heat slowly and mix well. Pour out into 
cold water and pull by hand until it assumes a 
light color, work into sticks and put into a cool 
place till wanted. In using, oil the hands, work 
the wax until soft and press it tightly around the 
graft and over the cracks. If the day be warm 
it is sometimes better to occasionally moisten the 
hands with cold water. 

Ml. H., of Dora, Oregon, asks us if we know 
anything about a half dozen varieties of pears, 
with French names, and whether they are worth 
setting out. We guess not. Stick to the old re- 
liables‘and try French novelties with caution. 
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As for mowing fruit seed, which " ant in- 
quires about, we say :—Apple seed can be planted 
in good soil any time in the winter in the South, 
or early in the spring in the North, in rows 18 
inches apart. During their growth they should 
be well cultivated, and kept free from weeds. 
When one year’s growth has been made, they 
can be taken up and reset one foot apart in the 
rows, and the rows three feet apart. Two year’s 
good growth is usually sufficient to make them 
large enough to graft. If the seed is planted in 
the spring, it must first be frozen, which can be 
done now, by placing layers of seed in boxes and 
covering with sand, and exposing them to freez- 
ing weather. After freezing the seed must not 
be allowed to become dry. The same may be 
said in relation to starting the pear, quince and 
cherry from seed. ‘‘M. R.” adds, “I like the 
JOURNAL first-rate; it is full of hard common 
sense.” That willdo; you make us blush. 


It ie not true, as many suppose, that plums 
cannot be grown because of the curculio. For 
instance, Mr. S. D. Willard, of Geneva, N. Y., 
grows plums in abundance. So does Mr. Cob- 
leigh, of the same place. They practice shaking 
thetrees. They have two light frames, on which 
common muslin is spread. They look like huge 
barn doors, but they are very light. These are 
placed under the trees when the insects are to be 
shaken, Then they have a long handled sort of 
crutch ; the arm-rester, as we should say, if it 
were a crutch, being nicely padded to prevent 
injury to the bark. This is pushed up and the 
branches jolted, and the “little turk” comes 
down, and is killed by the boy when it falls on 
the muslin. This is better than the old plan of 
striking the trunk. It has to be done every day, 
and it would be as well twicea day. Mr. Cob- 
leigh finds it takes two hours and a-half to shake 
1600 trees. Mr. Willard’s boy goes slower; 
but still it is profitable for those who wish to 
raise plums. There are scores of other men also 
who grow plums and their profits are great. 
Anybody can grow plums who know how, in 
spite of the curculio. 

Keaac F. Tillinghast, of La Plume, Pa., 
describes the “Clark’”’ apple, which originated 
in his neighborhood. He says the tree bears 
young, and is a regular and abundant bearer, 
nearly always hanging full of very fair fruit. 
The flesh is tender, white and juicy. Season 
October to January. It is usually at its best in 
November. Itis very highly esteemed around 
his section, wherever known, many farmers 
thinking it even more salable than the Rhode 
Island Greening. He thinks it is one of the most 
valuable varieties, and should be better known. 

The farmers of Vermont are making their 
cider into jelly by a process of evaporation, put- 
ting it up in neat casks and selling it for 75 cts. 
agallon. It is said to be very pleasant and can 
be used for all purposes tha: other jelly is used 
for. If this can be made profitable, it will solve 
the question which agitates the farmers of what 
to do with their surplus cider. The town of 
Wilmington, Vt., has converted 1000 barrels of 
cider into jelly the past year. 

Will some of our Bucks county readers tell 
the FARM JOURNAL what they know of the 
“ Eastburn” cherry, an. where trees or grafts 
may be obtained? Perhaps Daniel Smeych, of 
Lancaster, can tell our readers something about 
the “ Lancaster” cherry? Will William L. 
Schaffer, of Mt. Airy, tell us something of the 
“Conestoga” cherry? WillS. F. Larkin, of Dela- 
ware county, Pa., tell us what he knows about 
cherries? We propose to say something on 
the cherry question next month. 
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Wherever any part of a tree does not grow 
freely, pruning off such weak growth, at this sea- 
son, will induce it to push more freely next year. 
All scars made by pruning off large branches 
should be painted or tarred over, to keep out the 
rain. Many fruit trees become hollow, or fall 
into premature decay, from the rain penetrating 
through old saw cuts madein pruning.—Meehan. 

in old apple tree, sixty years old, had be- 
come enfeebled and partly dead. Instead of cut- 
ting it down the owner concluded to experiment 
with it. He cut out all the dead branches which 
were nearly equal to the remaining top, and top- 
dressed the ground very heavily beneath. The 
result was that in a year or two a single crop 
sold for sixteen dollars and a half. 

“Early Richmond is the most profitable 
cherry. It is an improved pie-cherry. The 
trees commence to bear while quite young, are 
very productive and are less liable to disease 
than most other varieties. Mayduke, Black 
Eagle, Governor Wood, Elton and Luellyn are 
all fine varieties.”—Notes to us by S. C. Moon, 
nurseryman, Morrisville, Pa. 

The snow should be tramped firmly about 
fruit trees so that mice cannot get under it and 
gnaw the bark of the trees. This hint will of 
course be skipped by our Southern readers. 

Our readers are invited to ask questions and 
send hints about fruit growing, for this depart- 
ment. Our object is to diffuse as much light on 
the subject as possible. 
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suppen PEACH TREES 
by mail. 1 year Peach Aye express or freight. Apple trees 


at bottom prices. R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


100,000 Healthy Peach Trees 


of the a profitable market varieties, budded from 
healthy and — trees. Catalogues Free, prices low. 








ddress E. R. COCH , Middletown, Del. 
SMALL FRUIT Plants. 
100 SELECTED VARIETIES. Also z pd RED Pies 
PURE STOCK. Price-list sent free. Add 
___ SOHN 8. " COLLINS, Moorestown, N N. J. 
tA der ATED GARDEN 
DE, of the best Flowers 
J ] ‘DS and snd Vegetables, with prices of 
how te grow them. 

FREE TOA Aid. It will pay to send for it. 

_ CO) E & BROTHER, {ER, Seedsmen, PELLA, | Iowa. 
FLOWERS and TREES 
of all kinds at lowest prices. Cut flowers, either loose or 
made into eee = designs, sent by mail or express. 
Catalogue free. D, DARLINGTON, | Doylestown, Pa. 

CABBAGE SEED A SPECIALTY. 


Best Stock. . ~~ Pries. 


FRANCIS S BEILE, Seon 
<a Mattituck, lens Ssiand. N, Y. 


6; DERRIBS. = 


PLANTS of all the good 
stock of oldand choice 
new varieties—including the CUTH- 
BERT Raspberry, Glendale Straw- 
berryand DuchessGrape. My cat- 
alogue (free to all) gives instructions 
for culture, honest descriptions and 
Jair prices. J.T. LOVETT: 
Little Silver, Monmouth Co,, N. J. 


CHOICE SEEDS FOR ALL! Fx” Shem 


For only 15 
ets., or five 3c. postage Mames, I will send to any address 
five pkts choicest Seeds: Pansy, Bouquet Aster, Double 
Portulaca, S. Alyssum, Japan Pin Ly mixed colors of each, 
and my Illus, Seed Catalogue for 1880; or above and 4 other 
choice soris for 25e. L. W. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 















SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, 


Of Superior quality, Free by Mail. 





10 Gladiolus, 10 fine sorts,named....... $ .50 

Py, 9 Lilies, 9 fine sorts, named. «++ 1.00 
7 Double ss pases peesseeeese 65 
45 


*Anl ail large Bulbe Remit Curreney or 
<< Postage Stamps. I warranteverything I sell 
to be true to name. KeavutiruL IL.vstma- 
TED CaTaLoausE Furx. | offer many new and 
beautiful novelties, som®otwhich I poseessthe only Stock im America, 
40 New Lilies, my Collection [70 kinds]is one of the choicest in the 
world. New Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Carnations Roses, 
Choice Seed of house plants, &c, Allseedsboth Flowerand Vegetable 
aresold in Five Cent papers, (except choice greenhouse kinds] the best 
eg everadopted. Quality inal] cases ‘Gest class. My prices are 
low. sd goods have an er he ep and goto afi arts of 
the worl IS CHILDS, Queens, k 








HOICE SEED POTATOES.--Genesee count, 
King, Triumph, mg ne Red Lyon. New an 
BRare--Superior, foga. Dunmore, Early Ver- 
mont. Thoroughly tested. 7 quality and productiveness 
have no equal. Send for description. 50cts. per lb.; 3 1bs., 
$1.00 7. gg? aid. Address all orders to 
E, GUILFORD, New Haven Co., Conn. 


E. P. ROEScaratoct 


For oesee of 
—)}880— 
is now ready—sent free to all applicants. A superb stock 
of Strawberry plants—150 kinds--Currant, Gooseberry, 
Blackberry and Raspberry plants. The largest and best 
stock of the celebrated 
CUTHBERT BRASPBERRY, 

now acknowledged to be the best in the country. First- 
class Grape WVimes in great abundance. All at very 
reasonable rates. Address 

EP. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, ! N. ¥. Y. 


RO GE R’ S) The earliest and most produc- 
A 


} = a in the market. 
| SEED POTATOES, (newest 
and best varieties.) Reliable 
— and Field Seeds. 
ROGERS, Seedsman, 
5 133 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





many 8 
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soR/PL— em 








will be mailed rreg to all app! and to s without 
ordering it. It contains four colored plates, 600 engravin 
about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions & 
ew | 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 


et, lnvaluable FE all. Send forit, Address, 


D. M. F BRY & 00., Detroit, Mich. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


AND PLANTS! 
SUGAR MAPLE, A 2 feet, — my » per. doz. is 


NORWAY MAPLE, 9to10 ‘6 
SILVER MAPLE, _10to12 
Saneen a FOPL'R, 10 to 12 
PURPL E BEECH p44 6 


MAGNOLIAS, in contin y hei 25c. to $3.00. 
WEEPING ELM and Kilmarnock Willow, 
ARBORVITES, - Meese £ from 25 to 75 ba 
hedging, $6 to yest 
NORWAY SPRUCE 5 to6 feet, oe per doz., 
Flowering Shrubs & Hardy Vines, 25 te to 50, .00 to 
Gladiolus in — variety, and Tuberoses, 10,  .50 to $2.00 
Peonies, Dahlias and other area plants. 25c. to $2.00. 
AMUEL C. MOON 

Seenian to Mahlon Moon & Son, 

Morrisville Nursery. MORRISVILLE, , Bucks Co., Pa. 


PLANTS CROWN 


and Frui 


“ 


10 ** 


1.00, 
2,00 to $6.00. 


00. 
.00. 





100 sc EAST Frais OO 
SONS: COLLINS coreatdwaN Sots: 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautifal Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varicties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $3; 
“6 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
49> Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture -— 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., ie 
d 
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THE MOUSEBOLD: _ 
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The Homes of 4 Nation are its Strongest Forts. 
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HOME TOPICS, No. 34. 
BY FAITH. 

Weare told on very good authority that “‘ there 
is a time for all things,” and I think most coun- 
try housekeepers will agree with me that there 
is a time when “ made” desserts, are seasonable 
and therefore desirable. Whenever fresh, ripe 
fruit can be obtained it ought, from a sanitary 
point of view, to be used, to the exclusion of 
everything else; it is therefore not often neces- 
sary during the summer and fall to tax one’s in- 
genuity to provide desserts which shall be both 
appetizing and healthful; nor is it difficult to 
make variety when in early winter mince-meat, 
pumpkins, and above all, apples, are all easily 
attainable. Then generally follows a month or 
six weeks of the “ two-meal”’ system, when a 
lunch of cake, etc., takes the place of the noon 
dinner, and it, combined with supper, comes 
about four o’clock ; coffee obviates the necessity 
of dessert, and the lunch supplies the sugar need- 
ful to preserve health. 

But the days grow longer ; an occasional spell 
of bright, warm weather sets the farmer and his 
men to work, and three meals must again be pre- 
pared ; what shall we have for dinner? There 
is no choice in meat ; hams, shoulders and pork 
are the only available kinds, with an occasional 
treat of chicken or other poultry ; potatoes, tur- 
nips, cabbage and canned vegetables help won- 
derfully, but nature demands something sweet ; 
we are tired of pies ; canned fruit and preserves 
will not do every day; now is indeed the time 
for puddings and dainty desserts, and thanks 
are due to any one who will concoct a new, sim- 
ple and economical combination of this descrip- 
tion. We must remember that in gratifying the 
appetite for these things, it is not the sense of taste 
alone which is satisfied ; the system actually re- 
quires a certain amount of sugar for the preser- 
vation of perfect health, and it is much more 
than is usually thought needful; in fact the 
Indians of South America often work for days 
with no other food than a handful of coarse 
brown sugar. The “hands” on our farms are 
not often supplied with fancy desserts, but they 
use, if it is allowed them, a great deal of mo- 
lasses ; and every one knows the fondness of the 
colored people for confectionery. I presume the 
white working men, by the use of tobacco and 
liquor, stifle the craving for sweet things which 
they would think it extravagant to purchase. 
Dried fruit is the only thing I know of which is 
available for the hands’ table at this season, but 
I do think it even economical to supply it, as 
they probably eat less meat and are in better 
condition for work, beside being better contented 
with their food. 

I do not know that I can do better than to 
give a few recipes, which I know to be good, for 
simple and mostly economical desserts. 

BLANC-MANGE, 


The blanc-mange made with carrageen, or 
Iceland moss, is very delicate, but not so easily 
made as the corn-starch blanc-mange. I have 





always used the Kingsford’s corn-starch, and 
use the recipe on the wrapper, viz., four table- 
spoonsful to a quart of milk; the spoons must 
be heaped a little. This sweetened and eaten 





with cream is a good, cheap dessert. I have 
tried several recipes for chocolate blanc-mange, 
but prefer one‘of my own. I measure one quart 
of milk, and put all but one gill of it to boil, 
making it very sweet; in the gill that is left, I 
mix four tablespoonsful of corn-starch and two 
squares of Baker’s chocolate, grated, and stir in 
just as the milk comes to a boil; let it boil once 
and turn into moulds. 
BERTIE PUDDING. 

One cocoanut; one cup bread-crumbs; two 
cups sugar; one pint milk; four eggs; butter 
size of an egg. Grate the cocoanut; put the 
milk from it on the bread; add butter; scald 
the milk and pour it over the crumbs. Beat the 
sugar and eggs leaving out the whites of two, 
and add to the bread; cocoanut last; bake till 
it forms a custard. When done, cover with the 
whites of the eggs beaten, sweetened, and flavored 
with lemon, and set in the oven for a few min- 
utes to brown. 

BATTER PUDDING, 

One quart milk; two eggs; flour to make a 
batter like pancakes ; beat the whites of the eggs 
separate ; sour milk is best, and when used add 
a little soda. Bake from fifteen minutes to half 
an hour according to the size of the dishes. For 
sauce, take half acup common molasses, one cup 
sugar, butter size of an egg, a pinch of soda; 
bring to a boil, and add one cup of cream thick- 
ened with a little flour, and boil again.—Mrs. 
C.’s recipe. 

LEMON PIE, 

Rind, juice and pulp of one lemon; half cup 
sugar; one and a half teaspoonful corn-starch ; 
cup of cold water; butter size of an egg; bake 
between crusts.—Matron’s Manuel. 


KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 13. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

While the members of the new National Board 
of Health are smelling around among sinks and 
sewers and malarial deposits, with the view of 
purifying and preventing yellow fever and other 
pestilences, if they would become worthy to be 
looked up to as oracles of health, let them lend 
an occasional olfactory to the sausage sizzling in 
every frying-pan in the land, and the other mis- 
eries being stewed up in lard, which are promo- 
ters of more ailments and general damage than 
all the epidemics combined. Somebody at least 
ought to attend to the matter; I don’t seem to 
have time. But we shall go on more and more 
deserving the reputation we already have ac- 
quired, of being a nation of dyspeptics, unless 
somebody in authority looks after the hogs. See 
what a pork-producing country we have become ! 
sausage-makers springing up like mushrooms, 
and merchants engaged in gigantic establish- 
ments salting and packing and sending it to for- 
eign countries to make them miserable. Can we 
learn no lesson from our sturdy English cousins, 
who live on beef and mutton, and laugh at our 
dyspeptic whining and love of patent nostrums ? 
Why do we not raise more lamb and mutton? 
The farmers say it doesn’t pay because the dogs 
eat up the profit. The dogs are a fixed fact; 
their rights there are none to dispute. Dogs 
won’t eat hogs, so they are the animals to stand 
by. In short, gentlemen, what the dogs won’t 
eat, feed yourselves and your families on. That’s 
business, and as women don’t know anything 
about business, they have no right to demur. 

But somehow I can’t be the meek look-up-to- 
man sort of a woman it is proper to be. I can’t 
see that men are much superior to other folks. 
Frank never comes in and in a serious tone tells me 
“ another pig has just died,” but that I feel glad 








of it; glad that the pig has gone innocent; gone 
before it had time to leave its legacy of indigestion 
toany one. But Frank can not see any bright side 
to a dead hog—it subdues and gives him the 
mournful look of one who has lost a near rela. 
tive; and he laments that pigs are growing so 
delicate and hard to raise now-a-days. As I 
have often said, Frank is a great deal better 
than other men, and as long as he fattens a great 
many more lambs, sheep and steers than he does 
swine, even if he does not give them such a ten- 
der place in his heart, he is entitled to some 
sympathy ; and if I were one of thesoft clinging 
women that men adore, I would try and smile 
a little louder and longer, and so cheer him up 
in these Berkshire bereavements; but the truth 
is, I despise the animal. My young best years 
were spent in feeding on him, and although I 
have almost entirely abandoned that kind of food, 
yet most probably I shall always be a sufferer 
from the improper diet of the past. Nobody can 
spend their prime either in eating pork, or drink- 
ing whisky, and then drop off when the health 
is broken and regain at once their former vigor 
and comfort. When half a life is spent in error, 
the other half must be spent in repentance. We 
can not get away from the Gospel truth that we 
reap as we sow. We have trampled under foot 
the Bible law which says: 


And the swine, though he divide the hoof, and be cloven 
footed, yet he cheweth not the cud: he is unclean to you. 

Of their flesh shall ye not eat, and their carcass shall ye 
not touch, they are unclean to you. 


Are we healthier for setting a new law con- 
cerning what we shall eat above that proclaimed 
by Moses and Aaron three thousand years ago? 
But there is so much that ought to be said about 
diet, as a means of health, that I shall have to 
leave it to the Board of Health. Yet I must ask 
you mothers to think for yourselves, and don’t 
put lard into your bread, and your cakes, and 
smear it over every thing you cook, but prepare 
for your household as simple and digestible fare 
as your material permits. If I dared I would 
say to the fathers, prefer your families to your 
dogs, and provide them with meat they can eat 
of and thrive, even if there hes to be a canine 
sacrifice to that end. But I’m afraid to say it; 
and so they’ll have to continue paying doctor’s 
bills, which is one of the effects of pork. 


—_——_.@ 


The Dead Doll. 


[We have always regretted that we cannot find room in 
our paper for a Young Folks’ Department. A talented 
lady, who is fond of Little Men and Women, and knows 
what will interest them, stands ready to edit such a depart- 
ment when we say the word. While we hesitate we shall 
occasionally slipin something that will please the juveniles, 
as we do now, in shape of the verses below. We think they 
are quite life-like and funny.—EDITor. | 

You needn’t be trying to comfort me, 

I tell you my dolly is dead! 

There’s no use raying she isn’t, with a 
crack like that in her head, 

It’s just like you said, it wouldn’t hurt 
much to have my tooth out that day; 

And then when the man ’most pulled 
my head off, you hadn’t a word to say. 


And I guess you think ’ma 
baby, when you say you can 
mend it with glue! 

As if I didn’t know better than that! 

Why just suppose it was you! 

You might make her Look all mended 
—but what do I care for looks? 

Why, glue’s for chairs, and tables, and 
toys, and the backs of books! 


My dolly! my own little daughter! 
Oh, but it’s the awfullest crack! 
It just makes me sick to think of the 
sound when her poor head went whack! 
Against that horrible brass thing that 
holds up the little shelf.— 
Now, Nursey, what makes you remind 
me? I know that I did it myself. 
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I think you must be crazy—you’ll get 
her another head! 

What good would forty heads do her? 

I tell you my dolly is dead! 

And to think I hadn’t quite finished 
her elegant new spring hat! 

And I took a sweet ribbon of hers last 
night to tie on that horrid cat! 


When my mamma gave me that rib- 
bon—I was playing out in the yard— 
She said to me most expressly, 
“ Here’s a ribbon for Hildegarde.”’ 
And I went and put it on Tabby, and 
Hidergarde saw me do it; 
But I said to myself, ** Oh, never 
mind ; I don’t believe she knew it.’’ 


But I know that she knew it now, and 
I just believe I do, 

That her poor little heart was broken, 
and so her head broke too. 

Oh, my baby! my little baby! I 
wish my head had been hit! 

For I’ve hit it over and over, and it 
hasn’t cracked a bit. 


But since the darling is dead, she’ll 
want to be buried, of course; 
We will take my little wagon, Nurse, 
and you shall be the horse; 
And I'll walk behind and cry; and 
we'll put her in this, you see— 
This dear little box—and we’ll bury 
her then under the maple tree. 


And papa will make me a tombstone, 
like the one he made for my bird; 
And he’ll put what I tell him on it— 
yes, every single word! 
I shall say: “ Here lies Hildegarde, 
a beautiful doll who is dead ; 
She died of a broken heart and a 
dreadful crack in her head!” 
—MARGARET VANDEGRIPFT. 





All kinds of advertisements get into the 
agricultural papers—even those relating to ma- 
trimony. Here we have one that is quite inter- 
esting, clipped from that rare, good paper, the 
New England Homestead. We shall all feel an 
interest in the success of the advertiser, and that 
the number of his sympathizers may be increased 
we print his card: 

MATRIMONIAL.—A Physician, whose life has 
been spent mainly in uncivilized lands, and 
under circumstances where it was impossible to 
cultivate ladies’ society to an extent necessary to 
find a suitable one, has returned to his home 
principally for the purpose of taking a wife. 
He wishes to marry a healthy, good, handsome 
and poor woman. It is indispensably essential 

: that she should be truly healthy ; lady-like; of 
unquestioned character ; handsome; with good 
teeth and without children. In other respects 
his preferences are for a person of about the fol- 
lowing description: Widow; light hair; 5 feet 
6 inches; 160 lbs.; 32 years; some musical ability 
and an aptitude for housekeeping. He is able 
to establish a comfortable home; is 40 years of 
age and in matters of “personal” and standing 
is calculated to be a desirable and fitting mate to 
the lady described. Relatives, friends or ac- 
en of such a lady wherever she may 

ive, can oblige by entering into prelimnaries 
with HOMESEEKER, care J. D. B. Andrews, 
No, —— —— street, Boston, Mass. 

Must he have a Yankee woman? or why does 
he advertise only ina New England paper? We 
haven’t a reader who cannot name a lady who 
could fill the bill, and we suggest that the Doctor 
extend his offer to the Middle States. 

It seems evident that everything a house- 
keeper has to buy will soon be higher in price 
than now. Storekeepers sell their stock on hand, 
purchased before the rise, at very near the old 
prices, but often restocking with new goods, at 
the higher figures, they will be compelled to raise 
retail prices very considerably. These state- 
ments are being constantly made by storekeepers 
in their advertisements, and may be set down as 
correct. We advise our readers not to disregard 
the sure signs of the times ; if they intend to buy, 
let them buy promptly. 





“Griefe must come to the Home, as well as 
joys. They may be counted as among its most 
precious disciplines, its deepest blessings. The 
shadow which we see passing over other homes, 
and which we think of with dread—or dare not 
think of—as some day to reach us, when it falls, 
is found to be an overshadowing of angel’s wings, 
an overshadowing of God. In the darkness that 
needs Him so much, He is found a present help. 
In the stress the soul’s strength is discovered. 
We can bear what we thought we could not bear. 
The spirit is uplifted, subdued, purified, made 
tender. When death enters the home it hallows 
it. It brings a hush, a sacred silence, a holy 
ae The little troubles are swept away. 

here is a loss, one keenly felt—a loss aut of the 
home, out of the heart; but thereisagain. The 
loss is outward, the gain spiritual. The loss, 
for a time; the gain, if we will, for eternity. 
Life, henceforth, may be less glad, but it can 
hardly fail to be more thoughtful, more earnest. 
Death is less dreaded, because more familiar. 
The spirtual world is more near, since one we 
loved has entered there; more real, since we 
have a treasure in it. The home has begun to 
form beyond.” Thus speaks Samuel Longfellow, 
brother of the poet; and his words may be words 
of comfort to some reader of the FARM JOURNAL. 


“The invisible patch, neatly put on” is the 
unique sign on asmall house, No. 5073 Main St., 
Germantown, Pa. It means that J. Francis, the 
occupant of the house, will stop holes in your 
leather or rubber shoes or boots by a patch that 
you cannot see. J. F. does what he promises, 
and is a public benefactor as far as his influence 
extends. His specialty is to repair rubber shoes, 
when they need it, and they soon need it, as 
we all know. He also will plaster a rubber sole 
on a new leather or rubber shoe so that the shoe 
will last a much longer time than it otherwise 
would, and, in the case of the leather shoe, will 
serve to keep dampness out, an important con- 
sideration for ladies, children and invalids. J. 
F’s gum sole is better than cork; it is cheaper 
and greatly adds to the durability of the shoe. 
We do believe there are hundreds of our readers 
within reach of Germantown who may profitably 
pay a visit to this “invisible patch” and gum 
sole establishment. (We speak altogether for 
our readers; not for Mr. Francis. He has all 
the work he wants and won’t thank us for this 
notice). 

All the ladies will, of course, send a postal 
card for Vick’s Floral Guide, for 1880, free to 
all. It is as charmingly interesting as ever, and 
that is saying a great deal. 


Marian Curtiss, a little girl twelve years 
old, forms 450 words from the letters composing 
the word Constantinople. Who can do better 
than that? 


When a wedding is put off how the gossips 
go on! 
How To Do Things. 


Old potatoes may be freshened up by plung- 
ing them into cold water before cooking them. 


See that the beef and pork are always under 
brine, and that the brine is kept sweet and clean. 


Starch made rather thinner than for starch- 
ing, is an excellent paste to have in the writing 
desk. 

Count twenty quickly with the hand in the 
oven—lIt is an old-fashioned thermometer for 
learning when the oven is ready for the bread, 
—_ bake for an hour and a quarter with steady 

re. 

Three or four handfuls of Portland cement 
put in a pailful of whitewash will make a nice 
stone-colorei cement for walls or out-buildings, 
that will look well and not wash or rub off. 
Some will prefer this to glaring whitewash. 


A red wash for bricks can be made by 
melting one ounce of glue in one gallon of water; 
while hot add alum the size of a hen’s egg, half 
a pound of venetian red and one pound of 
Spanish brown. When this is too light I add 
more red and brown: if too dark I add more 
water.—C. 


* Coal ashes, sifted, and slacked lime, in equal 
parts, make a waterproof cement which is very 
good to plaster up cracks and holes about the 





house, around chimney’s, &c. Cut wood now 
ready for the stove, for summer use and save 
valuable time and housekeeper’s temper. Pile 
in a dry place.” g' H. B. 


The vitality of seeds may be tested by 
placing a sample of almost any of the larger 
kind of seeds or grains upon a hot pan or grid- 
die. When the seeds are good and the vitality 
is ‘perfect the specimen will crack or pop open 
with more or less noise; on the other hand, if 
the seed is not good or the vitality is defective, 
it will remain still and burn. 


ext to roasting white potatoes, the best 
way to cook them is to slice thinly and leave lay 
in cold water a few minutes, then place in a pud- 
ding dish with salt and pepper; fill the dish a 
little more than half full of milk; bake in the 
oven. A delicious breakfast dish, but the 
potatoes should be pared and sliced over night, 
or the breakfast might be a little late—SaRaH, 
Maple Hill, N. J. 


If owners of canaries would see that the 
cage is kept perfectly clean, and well supplied 
with plenty of gravel or gravel paper for the bird 
to peck upon, and that the seed is of the very 
best quality, and that they are fed and given a 
bath at a regular hour, daily, the birds, if kept 
from draughts of air, and no sugar, candy, figs, 
raisins, or eake fed them, they will sing from 
ten to eleven months out of the year. Canary 
and rape seed is the best every-day or staple food 
ion: can supply them with. Avoid too much 

emp seed. 


“<I send you some receipts well worth trying. 
A very excellent way of making cold hard soap 
is to dissolve one pound of concentrated lye, (‘“‘Sa- 
ponifier” is the best,) in 2} pounds (pints) of hot 
water and let it cool; then melt by a slow heat 
five pounds of clear fat or tallow, pour into the 
lye in a very small stream, and stir rapidly: 
keep stirring until it has the appearance of thick 
honey and falls off the stirrer in large drops. I 
then spread a cloth smoothly in a box, pour the 
mixture in, set in a warm place,so as not to cool 
too quickly, cover with a woolen blanket, let it 
stand 24 hours then cut in bars; set away to dry. 
By adding color or perfume fancy soap can be 
made. I add 1 ounce of borax; let it dissolve 
with the lye.”—KatTIR. 


Boston baked beans are really splended. 
They are far better than boiled beans. We hope 
that every housekeeper who reads our paper will 
learn to make them; if she does not we shall 
not be to blame. Soak a quart of common white 
beans in water over night; then cut up a pound 
of salt pork—flitch is best, put beans and pork 
in alternate layers into an earthen crock and 
pour in enough water to coverall. Cover with 
a plate and bake, in a moderate oven, from six 
to twelve hours. If put in after the bread is 
baked, towards noon, will usually be done by 
supper time. They can be warmed over, if not 
all used at the first meal, and are just as good as 
when ‘fresh baked. The pork supplies enough 
salt. Try it, ye who have never done so, and 
frankly admit that you are neither too old nor 
too wise to learn something. 


After much experimentation on leather I 
came to the conclusion years ago that neither 
lard nor resin were suitable for boots or shoes. 
No grease I ever tried could pass through leather 
with such facility as lard. Tt will not remain in 
leather but immediately passes through and may 
be found upon the stockings. Resin applied 
occasionally will render leather so hard that 
boots become very unsatisfactory. I have had 
them to acquire the rigidity of wood. I consider 
the best application to consist of Castor oil and 
tallow, with a preponderance of the oil. Neat’s 
foot oil is perhaps nearly equal to the Castor oil, 
and may be used with tallow in similar propor- 
tions. If the soles of new shoes or boots are well 
saturated with a mixture of oil and resin melted 
together, or oil, resin, and beeswax. I am con- 
vinced that they will wear much better, but I 
would not have either resin or beeswax applied 
to the upper leather.—W. G. B., Media, Pa. 


In selecting silk for durability, choose that 
which possesses three particular qualities, viz., 
softness, smoothness and lustre. The better the 
silk the softer it will be, provided that it is closely 
woven and not of flimsy texture. To test this 
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quality gather the material sharply into folds 
across the width. If the silk be of good quality 
the folds will be full in outline, but if they break 
into sharp, projecting points the silk should be 
rejected. For if angles are found in the samples 
they will occur also in the dress made of similar 
material, and when this takes place the delicate 
fibres of silk will be broken and holes will be 
made. Perfect smoothness as well as softness 
should be required. The material ought to be 
equal in thickness and present no irregularities 
of the surface. This is best tested by passing the 
fabric between the thumb and forefinger, when 
any imperfection in this particular will be 
manifest. One of the chief characteristics of silk 
is its gloss, and the lack of this feature usually 
is a sign of inferior quality. A fictitious gloss 
sometimes imparted to inferior silk is generally 
distinguishable from a brilliant natural lustre. 


Hygienic Hints. 


Whatever the climatic changes from the 
equator to the poles it is the unconscious effort of 
our physical organization to maintain the heat of 
the body at a uniform temperature of ninety eight 
degrees Fahrenheit. As outward causes tend to 
increase or decrease this normal state of the blood 
death rates increase or decrease under the same 
circumstances at the same periods of life. 

Burning feet can be relieved by first dis- 
carding tight boots; then take one pint of bran 
and one ounce of bi-carbonate of soda, put in a 
pail, and add one gallon of hot water; when 
cool enough soak your feet in this mixture for 
fifteen minutes. The relief is instantaneous. 
This must be repeated every night for a week, 
or perhaps more. 

Some one says:—Iit may be interesting to 
know that a weak solution of borax water 
snuffed up the nostrils, causing it to pass through 
nasal passages to the throat, then ejecting it from 
the mouth, will greatly relieve catarrh, and in 
cases not too obstinate or long-standing will, if 
persevered in, effect a permanent cure. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this papers will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 








‘COOLEY CREAMER. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 


BUTTER made by 
this process awarded 
SWEEPSTAKES at 
International Dairy 
Fair, 1878, and GOLD 
f} MEDAL and FIRST 
PREMIUM at same 
i Fair, FIRST PRE- 
i MIUM at Royal Agri- 
2 cultura! Exhibition, 
London, 1879. 


It Bequires no Milk-room. 
IT RAISES ALL OF CREAM BETWEEN MILKINGS. 
IT AFFORDS BETTER VENTILATION, 
IT REQUIRES LESS LABOR 
IT IS MORE THOROUGHLY MADE, 
IT IS CHEAPER, and gives better 
satisfact on than any other ag | of setting milk. 
THE BUTTER MADE BY THIS SYSTEM IS UNEX- 
CELLED IN ITS KEEPING QUALITIES. 
— for *-Dairyman” giving full particulars and testi- 
monials, 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT, 


AND GLENDALE, 40 cents per doz.; $1.50 
ar pss r 100, postpaid. Other kinds very low. 
nyders, $6 to $10 per 1000. Lists Free. 
Address STONE LAKE NURSERY, La Porte, Indiana. 


GOLDEN RURAL 


TOMATO. The earliest of all. A perfect beauty. 
Selected seed, smal! packets, 15 cents: extra selected, 25c. 
Other vegetable and flower seeds very cheap and of unex- 
celled quality. Also choice greenhouse and bedding plants, 
vines and other nursery stock, lower than ever. Send 
postal for catalogue. TUISCO GREINER, Naples, N. Y. 


FARMS | Fruit, Grain and Grass Farms in best part 
: of Maryland at Panic Prices. For Cata- 
logues address HH, S. MANCHA, Ridgely, Maryland. — 


One of the REST farms on 
FOR SAL e the Lake Shore. 120 acres; 
New house and barn, near school, post-office and mills. 
In an old farming community. A bargain for some one, 
Address J. A. KEYES, Grand View, Oceana Co., Mich. 











LANDRETHS’ 


RURAL REGISTER and ALMANAC 


For 1880. 


Containing catalogues of Garden, Field and 
Flower Seeds, with illustrations and directions. 


CATALOGUES OF RURAL BOOKS. 


Catalogues of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Implements and Tools. FREE! 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth Street, 
(Bet. Market and Chestnut,) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OUR NEW BOX FOR 1880 
contains Variegated Lima Bean, 
Mammoth Tours Pumpkin, New 
Excelsior Watermelon, Prize Para- 
gon Tomato, Green Prolific Cucum- 
ber, Sutton’s Student Parsnip, Yel- 
low Ovoid Mangel, Nimble Siz Weeks’ Turnip, Large Viro- 


flay Spinach and an improved New Radish. The whole 10 
pkts., at retail, are worth #1.00, but will be sent, post-paid, in a 
neat box, for only 25 cts. Burpee’s Seeds are popular 
wherever grown and this great special offer is made to intro- 
duce them to thousands of new customers. Burpee’s Flower 
Seeds are finest in quality and lowest in price. Your choice of all 
varieties at 5 CTS. PER PKT.; 25 PKTS. FOR $1.00. Our popular 
collections of 10 Pkta. for 25 cts.; 20 Varieties for 50 cta. 
FOR ONE DOLLAR we will send, post-paid, 40 Pktsa, of 
Garden, Ficld and Flower Seeds. Full directions for culture printed 
on each packet of the above. Postage Stamps taken. Order now. 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1880, eularged and fully illus- 
trated, telling all about Seeds, Plants, Smail Fruits; Blooded Live- 
Stock, Fancy Poultry, Dogs, &c., sent free to any address 


w. Atlee Burpee & Co., 221 Church St., Philada.,, Pa 


in Tracts from 30 to 300 

al all aris acres. Near railroad 

yand navigable salt water 

(with all its luxuries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild 


and healthy. Titles good. New Pamphlet and Map show- 
ing localition, free. C. E. SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md, 


A CREAT SUCCESS: 40,000 sold!: 
HEADLEY’S wonderfully popular work, the 


naversor GEN, GRANT 
TRAVELS of a 
is pronounced by the General’s intimate friends 
the best low-priced work — hence the splendid 


success of Agents. G2" A MIELLION people 
want HEADLEY’S book to-day. We need 


3000 MORE AGENTS AT ONCE!! 


BEWARE of imitations. e send proof of 
superiority, sample leaves, steel portrait ot Grant, and 
Jull particulars free to all desiring them, Address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 723 Chestnut St., Phila, 








FARMERS’ BOYS 


can make it pay to become agents for Andersonville, 
a history of Southern Military Prisons, by J. 
MCELROY, late 16th Ills. Vols., now managing editor Toledo 
Blade, Nasby’s paper. The best advertised and fastest 
selling book in America--over 600 pages. The illustra- 
tions alone are best history of prison life extant. 
Send for terms, etc., to SAMUEL WORTHINGTON, Gen’l 
Agent, 29 So. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa., or 
Box 143, Moorestown, N. J. Namethis paper on answering. 


ARM FOR SALE.—Containing 3544 acres, in West 
Fallowfield twp., Ches. Co., on road leading from An- 
drews’ Bridge to Cochranville, 2 miles from the former and 
24¢ from the latter, and 5 miles from the Penn’a R. R. at 
Atglen. The improvements, 2}4 story Weather-boarded 
Log-house, with Frame Kitchen attached, Frame Barn, 
Tobacco Shed? and all necessary buildings, with runnin 
water at house and barn. Apple orchard in bearing ; sma 
fruits ; two acres of timber, the balance farm land. Per- 
sons wishing to view the premises will call on the subscri- 
ber living on the same, LEWIS KAUFFMAN, 
Steelville P. O., Ches. Co., Pa. 


FOR ~s A I E 108 Acres, 41 Acres- 

4i'de TWO FARMS IN CHES- 
TER CO., PA., in Franklin township, three miles south of 
West Grove, in Franklin valley. Both farms well watered 
and wooded, good land, good buildings and good water, and 
is one of the most healthy and desirable localities in the 
Middle States. Address JOHN K. STEELE, 

New London, Chester county, Pa. 





4 Q9™ EXTRA PEACH AND OTHEL + - 
18 © FRUIT TREES. Sharpless and 1835 
100 best kinds Strawberries. Millions of Trees, Vine 


and Plants. Peach, Small Fruits and Osage Orange speci- 
alties. Price-list free. J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


LANDSANoHOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres well-watered Timber 
and Prairie Lands along the line of the 
St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. for sale 
at from $2.50 to $8.00 per acre on 
seven years’ time, Excellent for Stock, 
Fruit, and Farming. The best Tobacco 
Region in the West. Short winters, con- 
venient markets, superior schools, low 
taxes, healthful climate, good society. 
Free transportation from St.Louis to pur- 
chasers of land. Send for maps and circulars. 

W. H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 
Temple Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


HESAPEAKE BAY, WESTERN SHORE, MARY- 
LAND. Five Small Farms For Sal 

100, 149, 155 and 250 acres respectively. Prices, $30, $33, $35 

and $80 per acre. Three of which are fruit farms, ‘Address 

P. O. Box 156, Annapolis, Maryland, 
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WINDOW PETS. 


Dipping plants in tepid water will destroy 
the red spider. 

in old hair brush is excellent for sprink- 
ling water upon window plants. 

Very warm water, 120°, will destroy para- 
sites. Plants do best in small pots, which ought 
not to be painted or glazed. 

Of room plants, Geraniums, Callas, Chinese 
Primrose, and Oxalis are among the most easily 
eared for. The window curtain should never 
shade the plants. 

Do not have too many plants. Three or four 
well-cared-for healthy ones, are worth a dozen 
sickly specimens that have become so for want 
of time and strength to nurse and pot so many. 

Ivy may be grown in any part of the room. 
The pots may be placed on the floor, and the 
plants trained to festoon a doorway or wreath a 
picture. They reqnire frequent watering, yet 
the water must not stand about the roots. 

‘Window plants must have air and light at 
every opportunity. Be careful never to allow a 
draught of cold air, admitttng it in quantity pro- 
portionate to the weather outside. When it is 
cold and frosty, give little or no air, and more 
on pleasant days. 

Most of our plants are injured by too much 
heat. Fora general collection of house plants, 
it is not best to allow the thermometer to be above 
seventy, and if they could be kept in a room 
where the thermometer would usually not range 
much above sixty-five it would be the better. In 
the night time fifty is high enough. 

Plants have an affection for the morning sun. 
The first morning ray is worth a dozen in the 
evening. Should any of our fair readers find 
her plants, by some unlucky calculation, frozen 
in the morning, do mot remove them at once toa 
warm place, but dip them in cold water, and set 
them in a dark spot, where they will barely es- 
cape freezing. Sunlight will only help the frost’s 
destructive powers.—MEEHAN. 


* The way | manage to have early flowers is 
as follows: I sow my seeds in a box of rich earth 
finely pulverized; then place a piece of porous 
paper (newspaper will do) over the top of the 
earth and keep the paper wet all the time 
Frequently I place a pane of glass also over the 
top of the box. I keep the box in a sunny win- 
dow as much as possible. When it is time I 
transplant into the flower-beds.” 8. 

Plants in winter require very much less 
water than in summer. Never water until the 
surface of the soil isdry. There are exceptions 
to this in the shape of callas and such plants as 
require a great deal of water, but this is a good 
rule for most plants. A great many persons per- 
sist in watering plants every day, whether it is 
needed or not. In this way the soil becomes 
sour and heavy and the plant diseased. Always 
use water moderately warm. 

To obtain the Tree Mignonette, leave a single 
thrifty growing plant in a pot, carefully pinch- 
ing off all flower buds as they appear; when the 
plant has reached about two feet, cut off the top 
and give ita wire or stick for support, until it 
becomes strong; then trim it into tree shape; do 
not allow any flowers to appear until the plant 
is six months old; then allow it to bloom, but 
not to bear seeds. This tree will bear hundreds 
of flowers for cutting if properly trained and 
cared for. 

The best arrangement for displaying cut 
flowers, as well as the most natural and econom- 








either of glass or china, of about the size and 
depth of asoup-plate. If this is filled with nice, 
fresh wood-moss, made up in a slightly-mounded 
form, flowers and ornamental sprays of leaves 
can be inserted in a free, natural-looking manner, 
instead of having that excessively formal appear- 
ance they usually have when closely packed in 
small vases, or made into bouquets. 

To grow cuttings of geraniums, take coarse, 
clean pewter or road sand, put it in a shallow box 
or flower pot, to the depth of three inches ; insert 
the cut end of the cutting about one inch deep 
therein, press the sand firmly around them, and 
water freely at first; afterwards use it sparingly, 
just enough to keep the sand moist; give them 
all the light you can, but not the direct sun- 
shine; about sixty degrees is the right tempera- 
ture. One cause of geranium cuttings turning 
black is the keeping of them too wet. The 
scented geraniums are harder to root than the 
double and single zonales,. 
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JJABMEES AND MILLERS! 
CALL AND SEE THE 


SANDWICH CORN SHELLERS. 


Hand or Horse Power, Shelis, Cleans, and Bags the Corn. 
Has taken First Premiums at all Fairs. Send for circulars 
JOSIAH BUZBY, Agent, Crosswicks, N. J. 


POROUS DRAIN 
= 


2to7 in. \ 


VENT. “—_“= 
W. M. BELL, Smyrna, Del. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER, 
With Patent LEVEL TREAD 
and SPEED REGULATOR. 
Heebner’s Improved Thresh- 
ing and Cleaning Machines; 
also Feed Cutters, Mills, &c. 
Send for Illustrat’d Circular to 
; HEEBNER & SONS., 
Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 

In writing to us say in what 
paper you saw this adver. 


Prices 












Sawing off a Log, 
Easy and Fast, 





Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes, A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 
W. GILEs, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL? 
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THE PENNOCK 
Premitm Corn Sheller 


is acknowledged by FARMERS, 
DEALERS and MECHANICS to bethe 
Best Sheller Made! SOLD BY 
ALL RELIABLE DEALERS. For 
descriptive circulars address 
» The Pennock Manuf’g Co., 
KENNETT SQUARE, Ches. Co,, PA. 


“MILLS! MILLIS! 


The Nonpariel Reversible Motion Crashing 
and Grinding Mills, so distinguished at the Centen- 
nial and State Fairs; als) the Big Giant Corn Mills, 
both exclusively controlled by 


W. H. JONES, ee se aS etenra. 


for this section. Wholesale and Retail. 
The cheapest and largest variety of Agricultural Tools. 


BEST IS CHEAPEST! 


LEWIS’ CONDENSED 


BAKING 
POWDER 


STRICTLY PURE! 
We will give $1000.00 for any Alum or 
other adultcration found in 
this POWDER. 


Indorsed by the Brooklyn Board 
of Health, and by the best chemists 
in the United States. 

It is STRONGER than 
any Yeast Powder in 
the world. 

It NEVER FAILS to 
make light bread when 
used as directed. 
pits COMP DED by covery 

- ousekeeper wao ven it a 
fair trial. - 

Itis anentirely NEW INVEN- 
TION, without any of the bad quali- 
ties of soda or saleratus, yeast or 
other baking powders. 

It has in itself a tendency 
to sustain and nourish the 
system. 

Good food makes good health; and health 
is improved or impaired in proportion as the 
food we eat is nutritious or otherwise. 

Lewis’ BAKING POWDER always makes 
good food. 

One can of this is worth two of any other 
baking compound. 

It makes bread whiter and richer. 

More than half the complaints of bad flour 
arise from the use of common baking pow- 
ders, which often make the best of flour turn 
out dark bread. 

The most delicate persons can eat food 
prepared with it without injury. 

Nearly every other baking powder is 
adulterated and is absolutely injurious. 

This is made from Refined Grape Cream 
of Tartar, and is PERFECTLY PURE, 

It makes the BEST, lightest, and most 
nutritious 


BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE, 
CRULLERS 


BUCK WHEAT, INDIAN, AND 


FLANNEL CAKES. 
A single trial will prove the superiority 
of this Powder. 


MANUFACTURED ONL’ 


GEO.T. LEWIS & MENZIES CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 






















LITTLE GIANT MILLS, 


FOR GRINDING CORN anp 
COBS. PRICE, $35. 


SEW GIANT MILLS,“ ot oe. 


For Sale by 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


Vos. 21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, (Between Market and Chestnut Sts.,) Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae” BUTTER COLOR 


Gives Butter the gilteedge color the year round. Thelargest Butter Buyers recommend its use. Thousands 
of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. Ask your druggist or merchant for it; or write to ask what it is, what it 
WELLS, 


costs, who uses it, where to get it. 


RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
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OUR SENTIMENTS. 


—_——eeeeennem PARRA 


—Be not simply good ; be good for some thing. 

—Duties fulfilled are always pleasures to the 
memory. 

—Every man who has decision of character 
will have enemies. 

—He that pryeth into every cloud may be 
stricken with a thunderbolt. 

—It is right to be contented with what we 
have, never with what we are. 

—Events are not in our power; but we can 
always make a good use of even the worst. 

—No books are so legible as the lives of men; 
no characters so plain as their moral conduct. 

—A year of pleasure passes like a floating 
breeze, but a moment of misfortune seems an 
age of pain. 

—Men are often like tea—the real strength 
and goodness are not properly drawn out until 
they have been in hot water. 

—The chances for wealth are as great, practi- 
cally, in the country as in the city, and the 
expenses of living and the risks of disaster much 
less. 

Every day brings its own duties and carries 
them along with it; and they are as waves 
broken on the shore, many like them coming 
after. 

—There is a pleasure in contemplating good; 
there is great pleasure in receiving good; but 
the greatest pleasure of all is doing good, which 
comprehends the rest. 

—The world was made to work in, and if you 
fill your hearts with good angels the bad spirits 
will keep out, because there is no room for 
them. They like work to do, and will not stay 
long with an idle, slothful person. 

—Above all other earthly gifts a good mother 
stands pre-eminent; she is bound by a sacred tie 
to her child—one that never can be broken; to 
the very steps of the scaffold she will follow him, 
pray for him, and always believe that he was 
innocent. 

—Who gains wisdom? He who is willing to 
receive instruction from all sources. Who is the 
mighty man? He who subdueth his temper. 
Who is rich? He whois contented with his lot. 
Who is deserving of honor? He who honoreth 
mankind, 


Oreo 
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LAND AND INDEPENDANCE! 


Rich land and good farms in the best West. Long credit, 
Low interest and cheap excursions. 17,000 people, 3 rail- 
roads and 85 schools in the county. Sectional map and 
Pamphlet for 3c. stamp. Write to 

MN. 0. DOWD, 
77 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

40,000 Acres of this Land were selected over 20 years ago, 
Prices $3! 00 to to $6.( 00, until May Ist 1830,— Last Notice. 


THE “LILLY” BUTTER-WORKER. 


Mr. SILAS BETTS, ) propeieter of 
Bloomfield Cottage “arm, Cam- 
den, N. J., says: ‘‘Itis the per- 
fection of a butter-worker.” Mr. 
ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West 
Grove. Ches. Co., Pa., says: ‘“‘It 
works satisfactorily, and I would 
not be without one.” Both gen- 
tleman named above are makers 
of * Gilt-edge”’ butter. Guaran- 
teed the best machine. If re- 








W. H. WRIGHT, 
106 Orange Street, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
manufacturer of 


FINECARRIAGES 


p- - Poe les, warranted as rep- 
The — Jump 
Beat. ‘Cai specialty. 
Brewster Si - Bar and End 
Spring Buggies, &c. We make 
the best carriage for the money. ices and terms 
will be made satisfactory. Call and examine my stock. 


J. A. BOND & CO., 


WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Have GOOD FARMS For Sale. Send for circular. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847, Assets, $6,750,000 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

The Penn is meg d mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members ev ear, thus giving them insurance at the 
All oat its Policies non- -forfeitable for their 
WMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 


RATES. Agents mas Canvassers wanted. Apply to 
. 8. STEPHENS, Vice- resident, — 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


KW URGANS 438 S.ops, B set Golden Tongue Recs, & Uct's, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to $255. Before 
you buy besureto write me. Illustr ated Newspaper sent Free. 


Address DANL, F. BEAT TY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


- AR M S On the Kansas Pacific 


Railway. 3,000,000 
ee ee © ae 




























Acres for Sale i in the 


GOLDEN BELT. 


$3 to @7 per acre. Il 
ears credit. Wheat 


20 to 50 bushels; Corn 
40 to 100 bush, per acre. 
No Manure needed. 
Good climate, pure water 
fine schools, churches, 
and good society. Railroad and market facilities exce L 


ws Maps and full information FREE. Address 
OBE, Land Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 


erfumed & Chromo Cards 















Crystal, Lace, P 
62.8 ae +8 Gold # Jet 10c Clinton Bros , Clintonville, Ct 


The “Conrad Lower Fam Wagon 


Light of draft 
strongly built, - 
the best mate terial, 
-_ nnn in ; 
a respects, . 
the r=! hy —_ SYA 
work isfully main- f 

tained,farmers will 
note a decided re- $s 
duction in the pri- 
ces of thesecelebra- § 
ted wagons. Each 
wagon will ve fur- = . 
nished with side 
and rear locks, pao etn “thimble-skein, ” or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. These wagons are admirably 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is wate at ees pe poe get the Best. 
Call on or address D NEAL, 

13 miles North pms to Gees LowER,) 

of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 

_ we Market ' wagons mnade at moderate prices, 


HO! 





FOR OREGON!!! 


AND THE NORTHWEST 
HERE THERE ARE gate FOR ALL, 
HERE THE LAND IS PLENTY, 
HERE THE SOIL IS RICH, 
HERE THE CLIMATE IS 


MILD, 

HERE THERE ARE NO COLD WINTERS, 

HERE THERE ARE NO HOT SUMMERS. 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and all North- 

west-Pacific States and Territories. 

A complete history of this most wonderful and pro- 
ductive of all lands, with reliable description of its soil, 
climate, prairie and timber land are a, average yield, ex- 
ports, ph eee population, and improvements, cost of 
reaching any part, and routes of travel, etc. ‘Contain- 
ing all information desirable for those interested in 
this Garden of the World. Sent 2 oat paid to any part 
of the world, upon receipt of 50c. L.& E.D. WHITE, 
Con apilers and Publishers, : Box 104, Portland , Oregon. 


THE DEAF HEAR 


OUCH THE TEETH! 
emit in TLY, all Ordinary Conversation, 
Lectures, Concerts, etc., by NEW Channels, 
to the Nerves of He aring, by a wonderful New Bele 
entific a DENTAPHONE. 
For remarkable pu tusts on the Deuf—also on 


the Deaf and Dumb—See Neu ae Herald, 
















Sept. 28, Christian Standard, Sept. 21, ete. Jt 
displaces all Eor-trampe ts. Size of an or- 
dinary Watch, Send for our FREE pamphict. Address 


AMERICAN DENTAPHONE CO., 287 Vine St., Cincinnati,Ohic 





WINTER SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 





OAK HALL, 6th 





0 


AND MARKET. 





READ THIS PRICE-LIST: 


A few left of the $30 Fine Overcoats, reduced to $20 00 
Royal Reversible Plaid Backs, sold everywhere at $25, (Full Indigo 

Colors and Woven Backs). Our Price, 18 00 
Next Grade, ‘ : 16 50 
Extra Sizes in Blue and Brown Worumbo Beaver Overcoats, : 12 00 
Next Grade, ‘ - ‘ 10 00 
A Good Strong Serviceable Cloth-Bound. Overcoat, ; : ; 8 5 
Every-day Working Overcoat, ; 3 5 00 
Men’s All-Wool Suits, ‘ ; 10 00 
Extra Quality “Sawyer di Suitings, ° 15 00 
The Finest of Cassimere Suits, . ‘ : 20 00 
Dress Suits of Best Imported Cloths reduced to. - ; ‘ 25 00 
Men’s Every-day Pants, ‘ . 1 50 
All-wool Business and Dress Pants, ‘ ‘ 3 50 
Extra Fine Dress Pantaloons, formerly $10, now, 5 00 
Genuine Harris Cassimere Pants, . 5 00 
The Very Latest Styles in Children’s Overcoats, 3 00 
The Double-Shouldered Cape Royal Reversible Back Overcoats. The 

Nicest Little Boys’ Overcoats Oak Hall ever produced, ° 5 00 
Children’s Suits as low as > é : 3 50 
Higher Grades and More Elaborately- Trimmed Suits, - ‘ 5 00 
A Great Specialty in Boys and Youths’ Pants, . ‘ ‘ 2 50 








WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, SIXTH & MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘ 
THE LARGEST CLOTHING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 



































ODD MENTION. 
(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 

—J. H. Andre, of Bingham’s, N. Y., has origi- 
nated several varieties of potatoes, which are de- 
scribed in his catalogue, sent free to any address. 
He is a farmer and deserves encouragement in 
trying to improve so important a staple as the 
potato. 

—Send for Benson, Maule & Co.’s interesting 
catalogue of seeds and live stock. It is interest- 
ing reading and free to all. See also the adver- 
tisement ot their celebrated broad-cast seed sower 
on this page; a very excellent implement. 

—An old friend, Jacob Pusey, of Wilmington, 
Del., has been breeding some fine poultry for the 
past three years, and now advertises «ggs for 
sale in the FARM JOURNAL. Whoever buys of 
him will get what they pay for; that’s certain. 

—The Farm Annual, of Burpee, is sent free to 
any post-office. It is a complete catalogue of 
garden, farm and flower seeds and blooded stock, 
as supplied by W. Atlee Burpee & Co., of this 
city. Send for it. 

—The agricultural columns of the local coun- 
try papers are usually very thin, and the matter 
flat and insipid. To this condition we have found 

at least an exception and that exists in the Cen- 
tre Democrat, published at Bellefonte, Pa. The 
special agricultural editor of this journal is Mr. 

. A. Woodward, a practical farmer, who is 
equally ready with plow and pen. It is refresh- 
ing to read his department, so full of intelligent 
observation and good sense. 

—We have received a large number of beauti- 
ful nursery, small fruit and seed catalogues, 
which we have not room to notice at length. As 
these are mailed free to all applicants, we hope 
our readers will send for at least such as we 
name: D. Landreth & Son, and H. A. Dreer, of 
this city ; D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mch.; Wm. 
Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J.; J. J. H. Gregory, 
Marblehead, Mass.; J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, 
N.J.; E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.; 
James Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; C. B. Rogers, this 
city; J. 8. Collins, Moorestown, N. J.; Dingee 
Co Co., and J. T. Phillips, (Roses,) West 
Grove, Pa.; Everett Brown, (Grapes,) Bluff Point, 
N. Y.; Gibson & Bennett, Woodbury, N. J.; J. 
B. Moore, (Grapes,) Concord, Mass.; Jno. Lewis 
Child, Queens, N. Y.; Polk & Hyatt, Odessa, Del.; 
E. D. Darlington, Doylestown, Pa.; Samuel C. 
Moon and Wm. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; E. & 
J. C. Williams, Montclair, N. J., and Tuisco 
Greiner, Naples, N. Y. Most of these are exceed- 
ingly attractive and interesting, and all of them 
represent trustworthy establishments. 
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low rates. wM SUTTON, Seedsmcn, East New York,N.Y. 
ROSES 6 for $1.; 14 for $2., postpaid. 
® collections of 10 choice varieties 
of Vqpatatte Seeds, worth 
cone 
J EPH T. PHILLIPS. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
CTL, OVE TIMOTHY. ORCHARD 
a 
Cc. B. 
’ 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. rat 
Ten New Varieties raised from 
seed balls. Catalogue free, if you men- 
* tion this paper. Address 
__J. H. AND. 


1 pkts. of Vegetable or Flower Seeds 2c, Sugar Beet 
Bedding & Greenhouse 
$1.00, for 25 cemts, postpaid. Postage stamps received in 
9 and Herd Grass Seeds. 
FRESH and RELIABE’ GARDEN SEEDS. 
Seed Catal 
RE, BINGHAm™’s, Tioga Co., New York. : 














25c. Ib., (French cor F Carrots, &c., by the Ib. at 
Plants, Seeds. &e. Our 

. 40-page Illustrated Catalogue free. Address 
ogue. ROGERS, a rng rs: 


FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE, 
Over 800 varieties. BEST home-grown and imported. Se, 
pkts. for 2}4c.; 10¢. pkts. for Se., etc. See my low-priced list 
of Verbenas, Roses, and other plants by mail. Catalogues 
free. D.C. McGRAW, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1880, rich in engravings from 
photographs of the originals, will be sent FREE to all 
who apply. My old customers need not write for it. I 
offer one of the | collections of vegetable seed ever 
sent out by any seed House in America, a large — of 
which were grown on my six seed farms. Full directions 
for cultivation on each package. All seed warranted to be 
fresh and true to name; so far, that should it prove other- 
wise, I will refill the order gratis. The origi introducer 
of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead 
Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vegetables, I 
invite the patronage of all who are anxious to have their 
seed directly from the wer, fresh. true, and of the very 
best strain. NEW VEGETABLES a Specialty. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


MOORE’S EARLY. 


New Prize Grape. Very hardy, very early and fine 
quality. Never mildews. Winner of a first-class tificate 
of Merit. The $60 prize for the best new seedling. 26 First 
Prizes; 2 Silver Medals. Also Moore’s new Cross-bred 


Asparagus—the largest grown. Send for circular. 
JOHN B 


. MOORE, Concorp, Mass. 


8) 
PLANTS & VINES, 
General Nursery Stock. 
5 Peach Trees in quantities to suit. 


J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Chester county, Pa. 


GRAPE-VINES! 


Very Low. Price-List free gratis. Will seon be all 
sold out—first come, first served. My stock is strictly 
first-class. Write name and address plainly. 

EVERETT BROWN, Bluff Point, Yates Co., N. Y. 


EARLY PROLIFIC & RELIANCE, 


The most certain and best paying Market berries. 
12 acres now in bearing on our grounds, 150,000 plants for 
sale. 50c. per dozen by mail. 200,000 Cinderella, 200,000 
Continental, 200,000 other fine varieties of Strawberries, 
including SHARPLESS, MINER’S, GLENDALE, etc., 30 
cents pcr dozen by mail. Guaranteed 0. HK. Send 
for Descriptive Circulars. Address 

GIBSON & BENNETT, Woodbury, N. J. 


KE. & J. C., Montelair, N. J. 
100,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
5 Sharpless, Miners’ and 20 other sorts, 


ALL THE LEADING RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, &c. 
BEAUTY OF HEBRON, and other SEED POTATOES. 
PURE STOCK. ORDER NOW. Catalogue Free. 


Extraordinary “New Varieties of a 


SEED POTATOES 


Also a very full and select list of VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
PLANTS, &c. Every interested reader of this journal 
send for descriptive ys — It will pay you. 


Address ERITT, 
x 229, Watsontown, Northumberland Co., Pa. 


CRYSTAL 


WAX BHAN'! 


This extraordinary Bush Bean has gained for itself the 
“the top of the tree,”’ for quality, production and 
flavor. I sold all my stock last season to Messrs. B. K. 
Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay Street, N. Y. This season I pro- 
pose scattering a few packages at 15 cents each for samples, 
and offer 1 peck lots, cartage paid by purchaser, $5 each. 

JOSEPH COBB, Box 178, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ALUABLE SEEDS—Secure them in time! 
Packages containing seeds of the Climax and Acme 
Tomato and Hubbard Squash—unequalled in excellence, 
will be sent to any address for 15 ets.; 2 for 25 ets., or 
P.O.stamps. Orders sent tosubscriber will receive prompt 
attention. Dealers supplied at liberal rates. 
A. C. VAN EPPS, Ocean Greve, Monmouth Co., N. J. 














LANDRETHY’ 

Not surpassed in quality. We have only one 
grade to offer; that being ‘he best! 
LANDRETH®S’ LARGE YORK, 

BLOOMSDALE BULLOCK HEART, 
BLOOMSDALE EARLY MARKET, 
BLOOMSDALE EARLY DRUMHEAD, 
BLOOMSDALE LARGE LATE FLAT DUTCH, &c., &c. 

See our descriptive catalogue in Landreth’s 

Rural Register, 1880. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Vos. 21 and 23 South Sixth Strect, 
(Bet. Market and Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
OF HEBRON. The 
A l Best Early Potato, $3.50 
; per Bbl.; 3 lbs. by mail, $1, 
E. & J. C. WILLIAMS, Montclair, New Jersey. 
BERRIES. 
Queen of the Market 
the largest and best. 
2,000,000 Sharpless Straw- 
berries. 1,000,000 Miner’s 
Great Prolific. 10 acres other 
choice varieties. 2,625 bushels 
Berries grown at Pomona 
Nursery in 1879. A new 
race of pears, HMieffer’s 
Hybrid, Rlight-proof; 
hardy and productive, bears 
early, fruit large, and of 
good quality. g@°Send 
for Catalogues free, 
WILLIAM PARRY, 
- Cinnaminson, N. J. 
PEACH, APPLE, CHERRY, 
1 50.000 PEAR, QUINCE and PLUM 
Trees of the best varieties, budded and grafted with care 
from healthy trees and true to variety. 
F STRAWBERRIES. new and old. 
3) e BLACKBERY, RASPBERRY, 
GOOSEBERRY and CURRANTS in variety 
OOO OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, 
° GRAPE-VINES and ASPARA- 
GUS ROOTS, 1 and 2 years old. at low rates in quantity. 
Also Ornamental and Shade Trees, Roses and Hardy 
Shrubberry. Send for Price-List. 
_ Odessa Nurseries. a POLK & HYATT, Odessa, Del. 
B. 3 a ONCE GROWN— 
M.& CO.’S ALWAYS GROWN! 
RELIABLE Our large Illustrated Catalogue of 
everything for Farm or Garden 
MAILED FREE TO ALL. It costs 
you nothing and may save you a 
great deal. Send for it. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., 
x 228 Church St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
» 

THE BROUS PLOW 
Is the Best Plow made. Patented August 10th, 1,75. 

_ Made of the best material and warranted te give satisfac- 
tion or no sale. A good assortment now on hand for sale 
on reasonable terms. Plows and machinery of all kinds 
repaired. Call or address T. MILES BROUS, 

Maker and Dealer in Agricultural Implements, 
Near BusTLETON, 23d Ward, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Increase the yield by using 
Broadcast Need Sower, 
For sowing all varieties Grain 
and Grass Seeds,also Fertilizers, 
No. 1 machine, price $30, sows 12 to 
15 acres per hour; No. 2, price 36, (see 
cut), from 4 to 6. At the same time 
sowing better and far more evenly 
than by hand or any other 
= method. Send for circular and tes- 
timonials. AGENTS WANTED. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., Manufacturers, 
223 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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WE HAVWE NEVER BEFORE 
made such a variety of Garden Wheel Hoes and Seed Sowers. 
WE HAVE NEVEB BEFORE 
offered tools so well made, a finished, and perfect in practice. 
E HAVE NEVEB BEFORE 

combined so well variety of work with ease of operation. These machines 

uickly save first cost. ey are prominent Agriculturist premiums, and 
= Sas. WICK says he has never sold any so popular. rrespondence\y, —= S ; 
=== SF is particularly solicited, and descriptive catalogues with numerousengrav- ~waeM7— 
ingssent free. 8S. L. ALLEN & CO., 229 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Mfrs. of PLANET JR. Goods. 


P. E. ISLAND 
EARLY. ROSE. 


Imported expresssly for SEED. We have only a 
limited supply, and would advise ordering AT 
ONCE, as they can be sold much lower now 
than in the spring. Address 

T. C. DAVENPORT, 124 Dock 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 


























